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Jflaj^cjusetta Historical Society 

PROCEEDINGS 



OCTOBER MEETING, 1909 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th 
instant, at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President, Charles 
Francis Adams, in the chair. 

The record of the June meeting was read and approved; 
and the list of donors to the Library since that time was read 
by the Librarian. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the gift, by J. Wyeth Coolidge, 
of a lithograph of " Webster addressing the Senate, March 7, 
1850"; and the gift, by the Prince Society, of a photogra- 
vure of William Blathwayt, engraved from a portrait of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that William C. 
Lane, of Cambridge, had accepted his election as a Resident 
Member, and Clarence B. Moore, of Philadelphia, as a Corre- 
sponding Member. 

The President reported for the Council the following 
assignments to prepare memoirs : Mr. Rantoul, that of William 
P. Upham; Dr. Everett, of John Noble; Mr. Stan wood, of 
Egbert C. Smyth; and Dr. DeNormandie, of Dr. Edward 
E. Hale. 

The President then said : 

Once more it is my privilege, as well as duty, to welcome 
the Society back to another year of renewed and, it is to be 
hoped, of enlarged activities. 

At our last meeting, that of June 10, it will be remembered, 
it was already known that two names had in the early hours 
of that very day been stricken from our rolls. Edward Everett 
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Hale and John Noble had both passed away. A formal an- 
nouncement of the fact was, however, necessarily deferred. 
In now making the customary announcement, I shall, in con- 
formity with the established usage, confine myself, as respects 
both, strictly to their connection with the Society, and their 
activities as members of it. 

And in the first place, of Dr. Hale. Edward Everett Hale 
was, at the time of his death, not only the last survivor of his 
Class, having been graduated at Harvard seventy years before, 
but, elected a Resident Member of this Society at the meeting 
of January 10, 1861, his name, as respects seniority, stood sec- 
ond on our roll, a place it had held since the decease of Charles 
Eliot Norton, less than a year before. His connection with the 
Society, therefore, covered a period of no less than forty-eight 
years, during which his name constantly and in many connec- 
tions appears in our records. The entries relating to him in 
the indexes of no less than thirty-seven of our forty-two vol- 
umes of Proceedings are, indeed, so numerous that any de- 
tailed enumeration of them here would be out of place from 
its excess. During his long membership he served on many 
committees ; he prepared numerous memoirs ; and it devolved 
on him to pay tributes, always characteristic as well as eloquent 
and impressive, to many of our members who had gone before. 
The last meeting he attended was that of October 8, exactly a 
year ago. He then contributed remarks on John White, as 
" the founder of Massachusetts," and referred also to the im- 
pending Milton tercentenary. To the next meeting, that of 
November, though personally absent from it, he sent a feeling 
tribute to his life-long friend, Charles Eliot Norton. 

It is quite needless for me to add that Dr. Hale's impressive 
personality will long be missed at the meetings of this Society, 
no less than in the Boston community at large, in which he 
had taken such active part for more than forty years, and of 
which as a community his recollections were vivid and personal 
to the extreme limit of time within the memory of any now 
living. He has himself recorded them in that volume of his 
collected writings entitled " A New England Boyhood." 

Mr. Noble's connection with the Society was much more 
recent, dating only from the meeting of March, 1899. Yet it 
is a fact suggestive of the rapidity with which even this Society 
undergoes mutation that, when he died with the eleventh year 
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of his membership hardly begun, his name stood fifty-second, or 
half-way up on the roll. More than a merely elderly man when 
elected, his contributions to our Proceedings were not infre- 
quent, though he never served upon any committee, nor as a 
member of the Council. Erudite papers of his, valuable from 
an historical point of view, will be found scattered through 
our printed Proceedings, generally derived from his intimate 
knowledge of the vast mass of raw historical material buried 
in the records of the Supreme Judicial Court. As examples, 
I would especially refer to the paper entitled " A Glance at 
Suicide as dealt with in the Colony and Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay," contributed at the December meeting, 1902 ; 
and to the paper on " Legislation in regard to Highway Rob- 
bery in Massachusetts," read at the March meeting, 1905. He 
also contributed a memoir of the late Chief- Justice Walbridge 
A. Field. Those of Mr. Justice Barker and William P. Upham 
were also assigned to him ; but he did not live to complete 
them. The last meeting of the Society at which Mr. Noble 
was present was that of March, 1907. 

Passing to other matters, I have merely to report that, since 
the June meeting, the work of the Society has gone on steadily 
along the accustomed lines. The General Index of the second 
series of Proceedings has at last been finished, and the volume 
containing it is now upon the table. An additional volume of 
the Proceedings, the second of the third series, and the forty- 
second in regular sequence, is nearly ready for distribution. 
Another volume of an exceptional character, entitled " John 
Foster, the Earliest American Engraver and the First Boston 
Printer," prepared by Dr. Green, has also been printed as a 
publication charged to the " Waterston Fund, No. 2." Though 
in no respect uniform with any of the serial publications of the 
Society, it is one for which the Society has paid, and is in so 
far responsible. Copies of it, accordingly, have been sent to 
the members. The work on the contemplated final and mon- 
umental editions of the Bradford and Winthrop Histories has 
gone forward ; steps have also been taken looking to the early 
publication of the Mather Diaries by this Society in collabora- 
tion with the American Antiquarian Society. 

My own absence in Europe during the larger portion of the 
time since the June meeting and my return only two days ago, 
hardly in time to participate in this meeting, have prevented 
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my making careful preparation, and entering into a more de- 
tailed account of what has been accomplished during the va- 
cation months. I will merely say that measures have been 
taken toward effecting a better housing of our valuable library 
and collections, and the arrangement of our books and material 
so as to render these possessions more accessible to the public 
as well as to members. 

I now call upon Dr. DeNormandie for a characterization 
of Dr. Hale, and a tribute to the memory of one with whom 
he was long and closely associated, workers in a common field. 

Dr. DeNormandie paid the following tribute to Dr. Hale : 

Edward Everett Hale was the great humanitarian of our 
land and our day. He was born in Boston, April 3, 1822, 
and never wearied of talking of Boston as it was in his boy- 
hood. He was Boston through and through ; he loved every- 
thing about it, but he was also most cosmopolitan, and, as he 
once said to me, he was glad to be in Washington, where 
Massachusetts was rarely mentioned anjl seemed of very little 
importance. 

He was the son of Nathan Hale, and was a grand-nephew 
of the Nathan Hale hanged as a spy by the British in 1776. 
His father was a journalist, one of the editors of the " Boston 
Weekly Messenger," the first weekly periodical devoted to 
politics and literature published in the United States. " In 1814 
he purchased the " Boston Daily Advertiser," for many years 
the only daily paper in Boston. He was one of a club that 
founded the " North American Review " in 1815 and the 
"Christian Examiner" in 1823. 

Young Hale was a journalist from childhood. He had been 
through every department of a newspaper office, and was al- 
ways more or less closely connected with the press until a 
fortnight before he died. He says of himself he was cradled 
in the sheets of his father's Boston Daily, which led Samuel 
Bowles of the " Springfield Republican " to say " they had only 
one good journalist in all Boston, and they were spoiling him 
in the pulpit." 

When very young, he went to a dame school ; at nine, en- 
tered the Boston Latin School a year in advance because he 
had already studied Latin ; and graduated from Harvard at 
seventeen. For two years he was usher in the Boston Latin 
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School, and at the same time read church history and theology 
with Drs. Lothrop and Palfrey ; and in 1842 was licensed by 
the Boston Association of Ministers to preach, which he did at 
various places, among others at Washington in the winter of 
1844-45 ; and in 1846 began his first settled pastorate at the 
Church of the Unityin Worcester, which lasted for ten years. 
Here began his life-long friendship with Senator Hoar. Here 
at once began that life-long interest in everything which per- 
tained to the welfare of the community in which he lived, or 
of that wider fellowship of humanity for which he always 
labored. 

When he was asked to serve on the School Committee, he 
said he would rather serve on the Overseers of the Poor. On 
this board he became interested in the pauper question, in all 
immigrant matters, in making plans for immigration to Kan- 
sas ; and went all over New England lecturing about Kansas 
and the way to it. It was at Worcester that Mr. Hale's pub- 
lic literary career really began. He wrote prize papers 
wherever publications offered prizes, and often got them ; 
papers on " The Old and the New, face to face," and " The 
Organization of Emigration " ; and here too he wrote his first 
book, " The Rosary," published in 1848. 

It was from Worcester that he went to Hartford, October 
13, 1852, to marry Emily Baldwin Perkins, a granddaughter 
of Lyman Beecher and a niece of Henry Ward Beecher and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe ; and the wedding journey was in a 
horse and chaise. And I rather think that at Worcester he 
spent more time upon his sermons than he ever did afterwards, 
when every literary, philanthropical, theological, political, or 
religious question engaged his attention, for he told me once 
that whenever he wanted a good sermon in his later ministry 
he took one he had written in Worcester, and added to or 
changed it as he went along. He always had a happy faculty 
of wandering off from his manuscript and bringing in just 
what he pleased, and sometimes seemed to disregard his man- 
uscript altogether. 

In 1856 he came to the South Congregational Church in 
Boston, then on Washington Street. Here began a wonder- 
fully prosperous ministry of wide influence. Soon after, a 
large church was built on Union Park Street and a great con- 
gregation gathered. The church was filled ; the music was 
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most attractive ; the vesper service was crowded. Dr. Hale 
was perhaps at that time the most influential clergyman in 
Boston. He was a preacher of great personal enthusiasm and 
magnetism. He touched upon every subject which concerned 
human welfare ; his voice was heard at every meeting which 
had any philanthropical purpose ; he had a new plan almost 
daily for some social betterment. As a lecturer he was going 
all over New England ; as a writer it seems as if he had an ar- 
ticle almost every day in some paper or magazine. Strange to 
say, he took no very active interest in the anti-slavery move- 
ment, which was then just culminating in angry and brilliant 
discussions under the lead of Garrison, Phillips, Samuel J. 
May, and all those sturdy defenders of the cause ; threatening 
serious divisions to many churches, and hurrying the country 
on to its tremendous civil conflict. 

When some one asked him how he could do so many things, 
he replied that he never did anything himself if he could find 
any one to do it for him. Of remarkable physical vigor and 
earnestness himself, he delighted to set others at work, and 
always had manifold interests with which to enlist them. He 
had published " My Double or how he undid me," " The Man 
without a Country," two of his best writings, which had 
immense popularity, and aroused much enthusiasm and admi- 
ration among the young men ; and his name and fame were 
rapidly spreading over the whole land. Occasionally, during 
the awful days of the Rebellion, he rose to wonderful heights of 
eloquence. His personality was always most remarkable and 
attractive. He had a great faculty of drawing others to him 
and arousing them to do something, and a great gift for friend- 
ship. His conversation was always animated, full of interest- 
ing Boston reminiscences. In his earlier ministry he was 
more like the rugged John the Baptist calling the people to 
repentance ; in his later preaching he always reminded me of 
one of the prophets arousing the people to righteousness ; or 
like the venerable Apostle John in Patmos, who stretched forth 
his hand and said, " Little children love one another," which 
was for him the essence and sum of religion, so Dr. Hale with 
endless repetition kept saying, " We are the children of God," 
" God's Kingdom must be here." In 1862 he came to give 
me the charge at my ordination over the South Parish in 
Portsmouth. I remember the great amusement he created 
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among those who knew him so well and the manifold tasks 
he was undertaking, when he charged me not to attempt many 
things, and to remember that when Paul says he can do all 
things, he does not mean that he or you or anybody can do all 
things at once, he only does one thing at one time and another 
at another ; and you have no right to take your time from the 
activities which belong to this parish, to attend to any of the 
outside things which before a month you will be asked to do ; 
and the ministers all said, " Dr. Hale knows full well how to 
give such advice, for it is just contrary to what he is doing all 
the time." 

The first thing which always impressed me about Dr. Hale 
was his remarkable physical vitality, so that, never feeling the 
limitations of weakness or illness which hinder so many, he 
was enabled to do far more than most persons. I heard him 
tell a young man one evening in his home to be very sure and 
sleep well and long. " I always take ten hours," he said, " and 
eat well, I take five meals a day" ; and Mrs. Hale, gently inter- 
rupting, said "Edward, where do you get the other two?" 
But this restless activity was strictly under the guidance and 
guard of what Socrates would have called his daemon or good 
spirit of God. It was this physical vigor which rendered his 
intellectual activity so untiring : the books he wrote, the 
articles he sent to magazines and periodicals of every kind, 
the myriads of letters, the countless addresses he gave upon 
subjects as countless, are beyond the comprehension of most of 
us, but pervading them all was this unfailing interest in 
humanity. His desire to help humanity, to bring in the King- 
dom of God, was a consuming flame which glowed ever deeper 
and brighter by what it fed upon. There have been great 
philanthropists who have spent their lives in some one great 
benefaction to their race, but with Dr. Hale it ran into every 
sphere of human welfare, and in a measure lost itself in mis- 
cellaneous advocacy of everything, rather than strengthened 
itself in one continuous effort for one great aim. His plans 
may often have seemed impractical, impossible, — all great 
philanthropies have seemed so at the time to others bound fast 
to traditional customs and ideas, and timid as to any change 
or reformation, — but Dr. Hale announced and pleaded for 
human welfare with the ringing voice of the old prophets ; it 
was in everything and at all times a cry for righteousness. It 
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was the emphasis and application of the true religious spirit 
upon everything. Righteousness was so real to him, so rilled 
his being, that he created and left behind him everywhere an 
atmosphere of the reality of religion. And what he so loudly 
and persistently called out for, that he was. He was ready to 
help as well as to preach. No stress of weather, no press of 
duties, no advancing rheumatism could prevent him from look- 
ing up any call of distress, or taking any rest until he gave or 
found some one to give aid and relief. He loved the world 
intensely and everything in the world, but there was no touch 
of worldliness in that love. 

There are many ministers who give to religion and worship 
a most businesslike air ; their activities may be well meant, 
genuine, and healthful, and stirring, but they are so loudly and 
persistently thrust upon you that you weary of them and are 
repelled, and long for the quiet religion of the Master who 
did not strive nor cry, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
streets. There are others who give you a feeling of wide and 
fashionable popularity, but with whom there is an undertone 
of worldliness, which suggests utter scepticism or ignorance 
about the deep things of the spirit. There are others who 
have what is called eloquence, which is often mere loquacity ; 
you are surprised or pleased for a while with their language, 
figures, manner, and yet when it is over it is all over and 
there remains no sweet atmosphere of the spirit, which you 
cannot help breathing, and breathing cannot help feeling that 
the unseen things are eternal. There were none of these 
qualities about Dr. Hale. He always gave you the impres- 
sion of being in dead earnest, and all trivial things were put 
out of sight. There was not a trace of the ascetic, the ritual- 
istic, the ceremonial, or the priestly type of religion which 
has so dominated and debased religion about our preacher of 
righteousness ; nothing of dress or voice which made his office 
prominent. He did not need any of these, he was above them 
all, but his whole being gave the impression that here was one 
to whom the things of the spirit were first, familiar, constant. 
When a man of affairs came to Faraday and pressed him to 
undertake researches which might result in large financial ad- 
vantage to him, the devoted student of science replied, " I 
have no time to make money " : he was after the great truths 
of the universe. So Dr. Hale had no faculty for managing 
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financial matters. Fortunately he had a devoted parish, which 
was always ready, able, and glad to manage these things for 
him. How glorious are the lives of those who have given 
themselves to science, art, literature, education, philanthropy, 
religion, righteousness, to the Kingdom of God, all unmindful 
whether the comforts of the world came or went ! 

With the exception of Dr. Bellows he was the most ardent, 
enthusiastic, ceaseless proclaimer and defender of the views 
and fellowship of Unitarians they have ever had. He was 
always insisting that a Unitarian church in a town meant 
better work, more comforts of civilization, a higher moral 
tone, more interest in the higher education, a better kind of 
charity, a finer fellowship, a nobler hope, a truer life here, and 
a surer faith hereafter, than where there was no such church ; 
but he was also broad enough to be a conspicuous figure in 
the Church universal, and wherever he was, would go to a 
church of any faith rather than not go at all. 

A lady in my parish once meeting an enthusiastic admirer 
of Dr. Hale in Philadelphia, the latter said to her, " Perhaps 
you have seen and heard that great orthodox preacher Dr. 
Hale." " Oh yes, indeed," was the reply, " he often preaches 
in my church, and I sometimes hear him in his own, but he 
is not an orthodox preacher, for his church is an Unitarian 
church and so is mine." " You must be mistaken," said the 
other. " Why, he is the founder of Lend-a-Hand clubs, In-His- 
Name clubs, and Ten-times-one clubs; and I know he is an 
orthodox Congregationalism" " But we who have seen and 
heard him all our lives know he is one of the most prominent 
and decided of all Unitarians, and any one in New England 
would be laughed at to think he was anything else," was the 
response. "Alas," was the reply, "one of my idols is gone." 
She could no longer see all that was true or inspiring about 
Dr. Hale if he had not the shibboleth of her creed. 

His literary activity was tremendous and unceasing, partly 
from a ready pen from boyhood, which waited not upon any 
studied expression or careful revision. His books numbered 
between sixty and seventy, and these were a very small part 
of his writings. He read everything, and, like our modern 
way of living, with electrical rapidity, and, like all such 
readers, he remembered a great many things which he never 
read, or which never happened, or which happened at other 

2 
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times and places and to other persons, and what he did not 
remember he easily imagined ; and it was all fascinating, 
whether it was actually true or not. 

Of course many of these books are ot little value, they be- 
longed to questions of transient interest ana were soon for- 
gotten ; but some of them, like " In His Name," or " My 
Double and how He Undid Me," or " The Man without a 
Country," are of distinctly literary worth, and will have a 
place for many years to come in American writings. He once 
came to one of our banks, and wanted the cashier to open an 
account with him for a deposit of forty-five cents. The 
cashier told him it was really impossible and against their 
rules to keep so small an account ; but Dr. Hale said, " I beg 
you to make an exception, I must have a book opened for 
that amount ; that is the net income of one of my best books." 
The bank has a large portrait of him, and underneath the 
motto he was constantly repeating when he came in, " Here 's 
where we get our daily bread " ; and he got it, whether 
there was always a balance in his favor or not. 

He was always greatly interested in historical matters, with- 
out any very profound idea of the historical method. His indif- 
ference to historical accuracy was something sweet, charming, 
and sublime. There are writers who would be more troubled 
about making an historical error than about some moral 
obliquity. The former would keep them awake at nights, the 
latter not at all. One winter I was giving some sermons on 
the interesting history of my old church in Roxbury, and Dr. 
Hale was always present. After a sermon on Anne Hutchin- 
son, Dr. Hale made his way to my high pulpit as rapidly as he 
could and said, " DeNormandie, where did you get all those 
things about Anne Hutchinson? Why, I have just been pub- 
lishing a little book about her, and everything is entirely dif- 
ferent from what you have been saying to-night." I replied, 
" You probably wrote your sketch of her as you would write 
a novel, but I got my facts from the old historical records." 

Not many weeks after " The Nation " got hold of his book 
about Anne Hutchinson, and treated it in that way of a scathing 
criticism which " The Nation " delights in, closing with the dec- 
laration that " there was nothing from beginning to end in the 
book that was historically true." Meeting Dr. Hale a few 
days later, I was wicked enough to ask him if he had seen 
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the last copy of " The Nation." " The Nation, The Nation ! " 
he exclaimed. "I regard it as the most immoral publication 
in the United States. I would n't have it in my home." 

Dr. Hale's home was typical of the finest New England cul- 
ture and life, joined with literary brilliancy, a pervading sense 
of humor, and an atmosphere of happy devotion. Mrs. Hale 
was a Beecher, her mother, Mrs. Perkins, being a sister of 
Henry Ward and of Harriet Beecher Stowe. The Beechers 
could pardon almost everything in one more easily than dul- 
ness. It was told of old Dr. Lyman Beecher that in his last 
illness, while he had always been noted for being cheerful and 
hopeful, he was found one day looking very sad and discouraged. 
" What is troubling you, brother Beecher?" said a friend. 
" Oh," said the old man, "I was only wishing that I had been 
different in one thing all my life." "Why, what have you 
done or not done that you could wish otherwise?" "Well," 
said Beecher, " I was wishing I had been more patient with 
all the fools I have met." 

One day Mrs. Perkins greeted me with a hearty welcome. 
" I am so glad you have come, I want a long talk with you 
about the devil. The Beechers, you know, have all given up 
the devil. Ward did not believe in him, though he referred 
to him sometimes, because it was convenient in conversation. 
I don't believe in him, but there seems to be so much more 
of the devil than when I was a girl that I don't know where 
it all comes from. Ward, you know," she said, " did not 
believe a great many things we were all brought up to be- 
lieve. He did n't believe in the perseverance of the saints ; 
he said he had to give it up when he found out what all the 
saints in Plvmouth Church used to do as soon as they got out 
West." 

You can imagine what an attractive home it was when you 
joined the traits of the Beechers with the traits of the Hales. 
The home was full of all new books, everybody read them ; 
conversation at once turned upon the last novel, or the last 
researches in science, or the ever-present subject of the 
changes in theology, or any new phase of social or political 
life. 

Never was there a more fitting tribute paid to an octogena- 
rian than when Dr. Hale, feeling that he ought to give up 
the active duties of the ministry, through the efforts of his 
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life-long friend, Senator Hoar, was elected Chaplain of the 
United States Senate. He had preached in Washington in 
1844, and he said for sixty years he had hardly missed a winter 
in being there a longer or shorter time. So he felt he knew 
Washington, and he liked it, and took up the duties of his 
new office with a keen enjoyment. Intensely fond of Boston 
and New England as he was, he told me it "did him much 
good to be where Massachusetts did not count for more than 
one forty-sixth of the country and was not often mentioned at 
that." Those who have been at the opening of the sessions 
of the Senate years ago must have noticed the indifferent, per- 
functory, and really disgraceful way in which the opening 
service was performed. I used to wish it were abolished, ii 
for nothing else for the sake of not disgracing a public recog- 
nition of religion. When Dr. Hale became Chaplain, all that 
was changed. He brought the service within the appointed 
time, but he made it varied, dignified, reverential, impressive. 
There had never been anything like it in the Senate. Sena- 
tors for the first time felt there was some meaning, some rev- 
erence, some reality, some lesson in the service. Before, the 
Chaplain occupied his four minutes with an unpremeditated, 
undevout prayer, which had no reference to anything in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath, no serious word for the 
company gathered to conduct the affairs of a great nation. 
Dr. Hale, with his Genevan gown, which betokened not the 
priest, but the prophet, the scholar, the preacher, rose and 
repeated in his heavy, gruff, stentorian way, two or three 
verses from some of those marvellous expressions of the 
Hebrew prophets, true for to-day as for Israel of old, offered a 
few words of prayer which had a direct and impressive appeal 
to the work before the senators, and asked all to join in the 
Lord's Prayer. It was all so simple, so brief, so real, that it 
was like a revelation to the Senate Chamber. The prayer 
became a marked feature of the proceedings, attracted many 
hearers, — senators, strangers, residents. It was the difference 
between a man and a manikin, between a priest and a prophet, 
between a mere ceremonialist and a believer, between a prayer 
by machinery or by rote and a prayer out from the soul. 

Soon he became the most prominent and attractive char- 
acter in Washington. I have walked with him along the 
streets, gone with him to the Public and Congressional libra- 
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ries, and it was an interesting experience to mark the atten- 
tion his unique figure everywhere attracted. No person in 
Washington was ever in greater demand. He was sought for 
at every literary or social gathering. His rheumatism troubled 
him and he had to drive to every function. I was with him 
one winter which had been particularly cold, with a thin 
skim of ice on the streets, and he said his salary was nine 
hundred dollars, and that month he had a bill of one hun- 
dred and sixty-five dollars for carriage-hire. He said one 
day, "I think I know Washington society pretty well, I have 
been here during every presidency for sixty years, and I want 
to tell you something which has aroused the greatest curiosity. 
No matter however popular a president was with his party, or 
however generally approved by the country, in Washington 
society there was always every kind of social bickering and 
criticism and denunciation until Roosevelt came, and no one 
has ever a word of fault, no matter what he does or what his 
social code or orders." 

If we were to choose, from among Mr. Hale's manifold inter- 
ests for the welfare of humanity, one which now demands the 
concern and pleading of every philanthropist, the one interest 
to which governments should give their serious concern, per- 
haps it would be the cause of peace. War might be called 
the supreme pursuit of the .whole world today. Especially 
every powerful and so-called Christian nation is preparing for 
it with an energy and a cost which are a reproach to our 
civilization. It is simply impoverishing the nations. Never 
since the angel song of peace and good will as the character- 
istics of Christianity has there been such preparation, such 
talk about, such fear of, such a desire for war. And the uni- 
versal excuse for all the expenditure is that it is a preparation 
for peace. There is no use in talking about what might be 
done for the cause of education, for the study and practice 
of sanitary measures, for the cure of municipal corruption, 
for the purposes of good government, for everything con- 
cerning human welfare, if the preparations for war could be 
brought within a reasonable figure. War is in the air, and 
all countries are in a fever for Dreadnoughts. Here the fine 
words of the prophet of old might write their memorial over 
the grave of our departed friend, " Righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other." 
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As the years went on, his preaching had but one message, 
but one tone, and how many of us have seen this striking and 
venerable figure, as when he preached for me at Lincoln, bend- 
ing over the pulpit with pleading accents, " Ye are the children 
of God ; God is your father; live as his children." Who can 
think of Dr. Hale, as we have seen him go in and out for all 
these years, without feeling what a strong resemblance there 
must have been to the rugged forms of the old prophets as 
they sent out their ringing words amidst the frivolities and 
transgressions of their day, warning Israel of her sins and call- 
ing her back to obedience, — of Hosea, " Sow to yourselves in 
righteousness, reap in mercy ; break up your fallow ground ; 
for it is time to seek the Lord, till he come and rain righteous- 
ness upon you ; ye have ploughed wickedness, ye have reaped 
iniquity " ; or Amos, "Seek the Lord, ye who leave off right- 
eousness in the earth, let righteousness run down like a 
mighty stream " ; or Micah, " He hath shown thee, O man, 
what is good, and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God " ; or Isaiah, " Peace, peace to him that is far off, and 
to him that is near, saith the Lord," " O that thou hadst 
listened to my commandments ; then had thy peace been as 
a river, and thy righteousness as the waves of the sea. And 
the work of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of 
righteousness, quietness and assurance forever." 

Last spring he had a severe attack of illness in Washington, 
which warned him it was better for him to return to his home. 
I went to see him at once, and he had greatly recovered, but 
said, " DeNormandie, I had such pain in Washington." I 
said, " Well, now, perhaps you did not ; you and I have 
never had any illness, we don't know anything about pain. 
I dare say I see some persons who have had more of it for 
years, without any cessation, and when we have it, or most 
?nen, they make a great row over it." " Oh," he said, " I had 
an awful pain." 

But there was no shadow over his intellectual sky. One 
Tuesday he said to me, " Have you ever read a little book, 
'The Stars and the Earth'?" "Why, yes," I replied, "I 
remember Horace Mann asked me to read it when I was a 
freshman, but I rather think it is an entirely forgotten book.'' 
" I want to see it again," he said ; " I sent to the Library 
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yesterday, but they said it was not there." " Oh yes," I said, 
" of course it is." I sent a messenger in at once with orders to 
find it, and it came out. I took it over to Dr. Hale, and with 
great delight he said, " I shall write a long review about it 
tomorrow, as I remember over fifty years, thinking there was 
something remarkable in it." But on the morrow he was gone. 
The aged tree ceased not to bear fruit because it had begun 
at so early a date. The doctor was afraid of heart failure, 
and forbade him, a few days before, making the exertion of 
going up-stairs, and it was fitting, as it was touching, that, 
surrounded by all the treasures of literature, by the books he 
read and loved and wrote, there in that library where he had 
been such an industrious gleaner and worker, he should fall 
asleep. 

I think we hardly realize what a remarkable, unique, and 
gifted life has been lived right among us, and what a grateful 
task it is thus to call to mind this venerable figure which has 
just passed from our view. 

Old age in itself, merely as increase in years, is not some- 
thing very attractive, nor does it in most cases bring with it 
sufficient compensations for what it takes away. Unless it has 
something to give to its associates of another generation, when 
the companions of its own have all gone ; unless it looks out 
upon the world with a hopeful spirit ; unless, as it looks back, 
it can find much to fortify its faith ; unless it can have a 
reasonable optimism ; unless some inward graces have been 
stored up as the outward have gone ; unless there is a grow- 
ing confidence in the ways of the Eternal, as many things 
disappoint us, — old age is not an ideal state. 

The tributes to old age which one finds in literature ; the 
beautiful discourse which Plato puts into the lips of the aged 
Cephalus; or when Cicero attributes to the venerable Cato 
those immortal sentiments about old age ; or when the dis- 
tinguished Italian Ludovico Cornaro, at the age of ninety-one, 
writes of " this beautiful world to those who know how to 
make it so by virtue and divine regularity of life," or when 
our Book of Proverbs says " that the hoary head is a crown of 
glory if It be found in the way of righteousness," — these must 
have had in mind an old age like that of Edward Everett 
Hale. 

If it is querulous or embittered, if it is helpless by infirmi- 
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ties, if it exaggerates disappointments, if it is all the time 
thinking or saying that only the old ways or the old times 
were good and that now everything is astray, if it bears with 
it the open testimony of an ill-spent life, what is sadder or 
more repulsive than old age? 

Nature has arranged all this with exquisite fitness. She has 
given us one set of faculties within another to be unlocked and 
opened, and to each a new world of realities and enjoyments. 
First the senses opening earliest, and giving us a vast world 
of sensuous beauty and delight; then the faculty of doing, and 
the satisfaction of a vast world of activities ; then the higher 
and inner faculties of reason, imagination, faith, and one set 
opens and grows vivid as another wanes and closes, so that 
man ought to be like a great beautiful plant in which as the 
outer covering fades the inner flower-leaves open to the sun, 
and breathe towards it all their fragrance, and at last the 
golden fruit hangs in clusters upon the bended stem. 

And how good it is for us in the midst of lives so selfish, 
dwarfed, conventional, empty, to think of those who have 
trained and ripened this better nature, until it has made a 
daily triumph over the world ; who restore to us our shaken 
faith in human nature, and show us what man may be by show- 
ing us what he has been, and the memory of whose lives comes 
to us in our sense of failure with a radiance and peace, like 
the after-glow upon the Alpine hills. 

Character is never more attractive or lovely than in the 
latter days of a devout and kindly pilgrimage. There is a 
ripeness and mellowness, as of fruit which grows luscious only 
as it drinks in the sunbeams through the thinned leafage of 
autumn. And it is this growth of what constitutes spiritual 
life, this culminating as one declines, which the heart invests 
with the quiet assurance of immortality. Sweetness, strength, 
a zeal for humanity, and daily righteousness, — these may be 
all inscribed without any apology or reservation over the name 
of Edward Everett Hale. 

Mr. Warren followed in a tribute to John Noble : 

If any one could have asked of John Noble what should be 
said of him at a meeting like this when his earthly career had 
closed, it is easy to imagine that his modest and unassuming 
spirit would have shrunk from elaborate eulogy and asked 
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only for the plain truth of a quiet, uneventful, upright, studi- 
ous, and industrious life. So now fittingly to tell his life's story 
is to present to you the character of a straightforward, honest 
man of rare balance, of an able seeker after truth, and of one 
gifted with unusual knowledge of our colonial history, es- 
pecially in its connection with the principles and administra- 
tion of the law. 

He was so little self-assertive, so retiring in manner, that it 
is doubtful whether many of this Society knew the real worth 
of the man, or had had opportunity during his short member- 
ship to realize that behind the somewhat shy exterior were 
great force, sound judgment, and much accurate historical 
knowledge. Joined to a quiet and undemonstrative appear- 
ance were firm and clear convictions combined with positive- 
ness and decision, an entire freedom from dogmatism, and an 
utter dislike to controversy. 

However much the storm of discussion raged around him, 
it apparently affected him but little, though, when the time for 
action came, the maturity of his thought and the soundness of 
his judgment showed the clear working of his mind. He was 
seldom or never an active combatant, but he was a close stu- 
dent of the questions of the day, political, economic, or histor- 
ical, and his conclusions were ever the result of careful thought 
and of great breadth of view. In his religious life he was long 
connected with the church of our friend Dr. DeNormandie in 
Roxbury, and there as elsewhere he was a valuable counsellor 
and moved by the clearest of convictions and the utmost sin- 
cerity of belief. 

Graduating at Harvard in 1850, with high rank in a class 
containing such men as James C. Carter, Joseph Henry 
Thayer, Augustus Lowell, Howard Osgood, and others of dis- 
tinction, — not to mention members of our own Society, — 
he devoted his earlier years to teaching as master in the 
Boston Latin School, and did not take his degree at the 
Harvard Law School until 1858. He then opened a law office 
in Boston, and for some years was engaged in the general 
practice of the law with some success, and yet not such as his 
undoubted abilities entitled him to. His reserve of manner, 
almost amounting to self-distrust, stood in the way of complete 
success. Forensic display and active strife offered no attrac- 
tions to him, and he was better known for his mastery of the 

3 
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science of the law and his accurate knowledge of legal prin- 
ciples than for his distinction as a practising lawyer. 

In 1875 he was offered and accepted the position of Clerk 
of the Supreme Judicial Court, and to that office he was re- 
peatedly elected by the people, and filled it to the entire 
acceptance of Bench and Bar. 

It was an important and responsible position, requiring an 
accurate knowledge of law and great administrative capacity, 
and his long term of service enabled him to render conspicuous 
service to the Commonwealth. It brought him also into con- 
stant connection with many men of great ability and cultiva- 
tion, and the duties were not so arduous but that he could find 
the opportunity and leisure for the historical investigations 
in which he had become greatly interested. 

He became a close student of colonial history, and edited 
with care and accuracy two volumes of the Records of the Court 
of Assistants of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, 1630-1692, 
and published as well other historico-legal pamphlets. A 
work which the legal fraternity perhaps best appreciated was 
the filing and indexing of the vast and confused mass of 
records of the Court from the earliest day, preserving thus an 
interesting and important collection of legal and historical 
documents. 

Being elected to membership in this Society in April, 1899, 
his frequent and valuable contributions to its Proceedings 
show the interest he took in historical matters as well as his 
knowledge and capacity for work. Beside these he contrib- 
uted an interesting memoir of Chief-Justice Walbridge A. Field, 
and had assigned to him the memoirs of Judge Barker and 
William P. Upham which failing health prevented him from 
completing. He was also a member of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, its corresponding secretary, and chairman of 
its publishing committee. 

As trustee of the Roxbury Latin School, in which he took 
great interest, he rendered efficient and valuable service, and 
as an overseer of Harvard College for some years he exercised 
extensive influence and brought to the service of his Alma 
Mater all the powers Qf a matured mind full of interest in her 
welfare and progress. 

It was a loss to this Society that membership had not come 
to him in earlier life. The many contributions of the few 
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years he was with us show how much might have been given 
if declining health and the burden of years had not prevented. 
What he left with us shows how great the loss is by his death, 
not only to historical study and criticism and to good citizen- 
ship, but to the well-being and strength of this Society and of 
other Societies that had availed themselves, but in part, of 
his ripe experience, his wide information, and his healthy 
influence. 

Horace Davis, a Corresponding Member, read a paper 
entitled : 

The Oregon Trail. 

Nature furnished one good practical emigrant route from 
the Mississippi to the Columbia and but one, — the Oregon 
Trail, 1 following the valleys. of the Platte and Snake rivers. 
The Platte furnishes a good natural grade to the summit of 
the Rockies at South Pass, and there you are only one hun- 
dred and eighty miles, as the bird flies, from Fort Hall on the 
Snake River, or three hundred and twenty-five miles by the 
windings of the old emigrant road, with no serious difficulties 
to overcome between the two points ; and the water that 
flows by Fort Hall pours into the Pacific Ocean. The Union 
Pacific Railway as far as Granger and the Oregon Short Line 
from Granger to the Columbia River follow the old trail quite 
closely, making some cut-offs which the emigrant could not 
make because the needs of his stock compelled him to avoid 
the alkali deserts and keep where there was good water as 
well as good feed. 

It seems strange, viewing it at this distance, that so many 
years elapsed before any passable trail was opened over this 
route, but really there was nobody in Oregon who needed a 

1 The most authentic map of the Oregon Trail, and the country through which 
it led, is that issued by the United States in 1848, based upon the surveys of John 
Charles Fremont and other authorities, and drawn by Charles Preuss. It was 
printed by order of the Senate to accompany Fremont's " Geographical Memoir 
upon Upper California." Another map, based on Chittenden's " American Fur 
Trade/' is in Turner's " Rise of the New West," of Hart's " American Nation 
series." The map prepared for this paper is based upon a sketch map of the 
United States, issued about 1848, and drawn by E. Gilman, and does not pretend 
to give the exact lines of the rivers and mountains. In taking this map the idea 
is to make prominent the line of the "trail," without the confusing adjuncts of a 
more elaborate detail. 
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trail. No Americans settled there before 1834, and the Hud- 
son Bay people, who had a line of fortified stations extending 
from the Mexican boundary in latitude 42° across the whole 
North-west clear up into the Frazer River territory, sent their 
mails on the backs of Indian runners by way of Winnipeg 
through British territory, and naturally discouraged dealings 
with the United States. Besides, the Oregon Trail led 
through five hundred miles of utterly barren country, and its 
whole length was more or less in danger of hostile Indians. 

Going back to the beginning of our knowledge of Oregon, 
in 1792 Captain Gray took his bark Columbia over the bar, 
gave a name to the river and sailed away, having given to the 
United States a claim to the country by right of discovery. 

In 1805 Lewis and Clark forced their way over the 
Rockies at the north up in Montana, spent a winter at the 
mouth of the Columbia and returned, having met with no 
white man west of the Rocky Mountains. They opened no 
route passable for immigrants, and their journey had no per- 
manent results except in the political world to assert our claim 
to the valley of the Columbia. 

In 1810 came Astor's disastrous attempt to establish a 
trading station at the mouth of the river. His goods and part 
of his men went round the Horn, while another party, under 
Wilson P. Hunt, undertook to come out overland. These 
men went up the Missouri and Yellowstone to their southern 
sources and thence across to the headwaters of the Snake. 
After ten months of frightful suffering from famine and 
exposure most of the party reached Astoria. 

The next year, 1812, a part of Astor's men, under command 
of Robert Stuart, undertook to return across the continent 
from Astoria to St. Louis by the same route, the Snake and 
the Yellowstone. They got lost in the rugged mountains at 
the head of the Snake, had to camp over winter, and finally 
blundered on to the Platte, which they descended to St. Louis, 
having been ten months on the way. But Astor's venture was 
destined to short life. The British were already strongly 
intrenched on the Columbia. The Northwest Company, a 
British corporation trapping and trading on Pacific waters, 
looked upon Astor as an intruder, endangering their monop- 
oly, and resolved to freeze him out. Circumstances favored 
their plans, and in 1813 he surrendered to them. The Pacific 
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Fur Company disappeared from Oregon, and for twenty years 
we hear little of Americans on the waters of the Columbia. 

But the United States steadily maintained its claim to 
the territory, although it had no citizens resident there, and in 
1818, by a convention between the two countries, it was agreed 
that " the north-west coast of America west of the stony moun- 
tains " should be held in joint occupation for ten years. At 
the expiration of that period, in 1828, the convention was 
renewed indefinitely, with the privilege to either party of end- 
ing the existing status by giving twelve months' notice. You 
will observe that this agreement included everything west 
of the Rockies from the Mexican boundary in 42° north to the 
Russian territory in 54° 40'. 

Although Astor's American company was driven off the 
Columbia in 1813, our people soon began to invade the terri- 
tory of Oregon on its eastern edge. As the fur-bearing ani- 
mals became scarce, the hardy trapper followed them farther 
and farther into the recesses of the mountains, especially that 
rugged group which is the mother of three great rivers, the 
Missouri, the Colorado, and the Columbia. The traders fol- 
lowed the trapper, and the travelled road followed the trader. 
Nature had prepared the way, and by 1826 there was a passa- 
ble wagon road from the Missouri up the Platte to the divide, 
and by 1829 the trading posts in the Rockies were receiving 
their regular supplies by mule teams over this road. Three 
years later, in 1832, we find the wagon road extended to Fort 
Hall on the Snake. West of this point the country was rough 
and inhospitable, almost a desert ; there were no white settlers 
clear to the Pacific, and the trading posts belonging to the 
Hudson Bay Company received their goods from the west by 
sea. So the Trail remained impassable for loaded wagons for 
ten years or more to come. That same year, 1832, Nathaniel 
J. Wyeth made the first continuous overland trip on record, 
leaving Boston in April and reaching Fort Vancouver the 29th 
of October, a six months' trip. His route was along the Platte 
and Snake. The next year he returned east by way of the 
Snake and the Yellowstone. 

And now we are coming to a great change of scenery and 
-persons. So far the Americans have not been in it. The Brit- 
ish, first as the Northwest Company, afterwards as the Hudson 
Bay Company, had been in practical control of the country. 
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With a network of posts covering the whole coast, they had a 
commercial monopoly from the Mexican boundary to the Rus- 
sian possessions. They were traders only. They raised a little 
agricultural produce around some of their posts, and a few of 
their retired employees, mostly French half-breeds with Indian 
wives, had settled in the Willamette valley. But the company 
was a trader and discouraged all encroachments on its privi- 
leges. The monotony of these primitive conditions was finally 
broken by the voice of the missionary. It needed the stimulus 
of religious zeal to bring the first permanent settlers to Oregon. 
Three times in the history of North America earnest men in 
obedience to the voice of God had planted cities in the wil- 
derness, — Plymouth, San Diego, Oregon, — all founded by 
religious zeal. 

For some reason not altogether clear to us, the Missionary 
Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church determined to 
establish a missionary station among the Indians of Oregon, 
and sent out two Methodist clergymen and three laymen to 
begin the work. 1 Our old friend Wyeth was leading a second 
party from St. Louis to the Columbia River. These mission- 
aries joined him at Independence, Missouri, and the expedi- 
tion started west April 28, 1834, by the Oregon Trail, reaching 
Fort Vancouver in September. These five men were the first 
American settlers in Oregon. So began our occupation of the 
territory. Presbyterian missionaries followed across the conti- 
nent in 1836, and Catholics in 1839, supplies and recruits being 
sent out meantime around the Horn. But with all the reli- 
gious zeal and the attractions of trade, there were not one 
hundred American citizens in the Columbia River valley in 
1840. It was a very long, hard road to get there. 

Still, in spite of all this seeming indifference on the part of 
our people, there was always an unwillingness to give up our 
claim to Oregon, a kind of dumb purpose to maintain a com- 
mercial foothold on the Pacific. It had cropped out at nearly 
every session of Congress since 1821, in the form of bills to 
establish military posts along the Trail for the protection of 
immigrants, bills granting lands to settlers, bills extending the 
jurisdiction of the United States Courts over the territory of 

1 The missionaries were Jason and Daniel Lee, sometime of Stanstead, 
Canada, Cyrus Shepard, of Lynn, Massachusetts, Philip L. Edwards, and Courte- 
nay M. Walker, of Richmond, Missouri. — Bancroft's "History of Oregon," i. 
66-59. 
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Oregon. All these failed of passage because Congress was un- 
willing to take any decided action during the joint occupation, 
especially as we had some very delicate diplomatic questions 
on hand elsewhere with England, such as the Maine boun- 
dary, the right of search, and questions connected with slavery, 
so that Congress was loath to complicate the situation by rais- 
ing fresh issues. 

Under these conditions President Jackson in 1835 sent a 
special commissioner, Mr. W. A. Slacum, across Mexico to 
Oregon to report on its condition. He visited the new mis- 
sionary settlement on the Willamette, and on his return made 
a careful report, in which he insisted with great earnestness 
that on no condition should we surrender Puget Sound. Great 
Britain was inclined to recognize our superior claim to the ter- 
ritory south of the Columbia, and we tacitl} 7 allowed her rights 
north of latitude 49°, but the intervening territory, comprising 
the States of Washington, Idaho, and part of Montana, with 
the magnificent port of Puget Sound, was claimed by both 
nations, and we needed it very much. 

The interest felt in the Oregon question, though greatest in 
the Western States, reached the Atlantic seaboard. A society 
was incorporated in Massachusetts in 1831 to promote emigra- 
tion to Oregon, and issued a magazine devoted to that pur- 
pose. Somewhat later a convention was held in Illinois with 
the same end in view. All these were symptoms of an underly- 
ing determination to hold Oregon. It was a long way off and 
very hard to reach, but we must have it. Still these move- 
ments were premature. The time had not come, though it 
was close at hand. 

The subject invaded the field of literature ; Irving's u As- 
toria" and "Bonneville," published in 1836 and 1837, dealing 
with the trials and sufferings of the pioneers in these western 
regions, created a new interest and added fuel to the flame. A 
little later, in 1841, Wilkes in his exploring expedition visited 
San Francisco and Puget Sound, and sent scouting parties 
through a considerable part of the Columbia valley. 

We have now almost reached the time for ringing up the 
curtain of the last grand act, the occupation of the shores of 
the North Pacific by our people, in which move the Oregon 
Trail plays a most vital part. But first let us sketch briefly 
the national conditions bearing upon this stupendous move. 
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In 1840 the Rocky Mountains formed the western border 
of our undisputed possessions. North of 42° the title was in 
doubt and the country was held in joint possession. There 
were perhaps one hundred Americans in the lower Colum- 
bia valley, and possibly three or four hundred American 
trappers and traders along the eastern edge of the disputed 
territory on the flanks of the Rockies. The vast region in 
question was covered by a network of Hudson Bay trading- 
posts, and that company held the monopoly of the commerce. 
Our people clung to their title to Oregon, but the country 
itself seemed to be slipping from our hands. The British 
were on the ground in numbers, and between Oregon and the 
western frontier of our population lay eighteen hundred miles 
of hard road to travel, passable only in summer and then 
only at great expenditure of money and strength. 

South of 42° all was Mexican territory from the Rockies to 
the Pacific, including California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and part of Wyoming and Colorado. California, the 
gem of it all, was almost insular in her isolation. Walled in 
by high mountains on the north and east, with a dreary desert 
between her and Mexico on the south-east and an almost 
barren waste with hardly any population stretching from the 
eastern base of the Sierras to the Rockies, her principal con- 
nection with the world was by sea. She kept up a trifling 
trade with New Mexico over what was known as the Old 
Spanish Trail, but the road was very difficult and beset with 
hostile Indians, so that the commerce was insignificant. In 
1844, some years later, Dr. Marsh thought there were about 
seven hundred Americans in California, but the Mexican 
government was suspicious of them and gave them the cold 
shoulder. Direct communication with the United States was 
not encouraged, though a few bolder spirits had crossed the 
deserts between Sacramento and Salt Lake, partly on the 
route of the Central Pacific Railroad, but there was no 
regular communication. 

Such was the state of our western frontier in 1840. Prac- 
tically the Rocky Mountains were our western boundary. 
Of the vast stretch west of them half was under Mexican rule, 
the other half was under the control of a British corporation, 
and the little handful of Americans who were nestled down 
in the valley of the Willamette and isolated from their old 
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homes by a wide belt of deserts and impassable mountains; 
their only connection with home being over this narrow 
thread, the Oregon Trail, eighteen hundred miles of solitude 
and trial before reaching civilization. 

In the course of the next ten years the whole character of 
the coast was changed ; the desert solitudes echoed the march 
of an army of emigrants and gold-seekers ; the Arcadian 
simplicity of life in these Pacific valleys vanished forever. 
The American settler planted his foot upon the Pacific Coast 
and took possession of it permanently from Puget Sound to San 
Diego. By 1850 a garrison of one hundred and fifty thousand 
sturdy men had settled forever our title to a Pacific frontage. 

Already in 1842 the Oregon Trail was recognized as the 
most practicable route for emigrants across the continent ; it 
was called "the emigrant road." The Oregon excitement was 
reaching fever heat by that time, and already the pioneers of 
the great movement had begun their march. As they start 
out on their long weary pilgrimage, let us look back and see 
what kind of a world they were leaving behind them. 

The events and the men of those days, two generations ago, 
have now a place in history, and the conditions of their life 
seem like those of primitive simplicity. It was nearly twenty 
years before the Civil War. John Tyler was President, and 
the great men, active at Washington, were the generation 
following the framers of the Constitution. Most prominent 
among them stood Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, Silas 
Wright, John Quincy Adams, and James Buchanan, — names 
now historic. The slavery question was looming up with 
ominous portent, threatening the peace and safety of the 
Union; and Texas was knocking at the door for admission. 

The means of travel were still primitive. Though there 
were steamboats on the western rivers, the sail vessel was still 
supreme on salt water; and European immigration had not 
fairly set in, at least in any great volume. But the sturdy 
settlers who crossed the plains in bull-teams were mostly 
Americans by birth, largely from the frontier, accustomed to 
the hardships and lonely life on the border. These formed 
the majority of men who came " the Plains across " in later 
days, both to Oregon and California. The border States 
furnished a constant crop of such men who loved to live face 
to face with the wilderness, who felt stifled in a settled 

4 
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country and were ready on the slightest provocation to pull 
up stakes and start out into the open wilderness. 

Railroads were in their infancy ; only a few short lines 
between the principal Atlantic cities had been built, and there 
was no telegraph, the Morse system not being successfully 
operated till 1844. But the man who travelled in a prairie 
schooner with his own bull-team for motive power cared little 
for railroads or steamboats, — perhaps he never had seen 
either. When he made up his mind to move, he loaded his 
family and household goods in a stout wagon and trusted to 
the enduring powers of his stock to reach his new home, — 
possibly clear across the continent. 

Nearly forty years had elapsed since the Louisiana Pur- 
chase in 1803, and population had been steadily flowing into 
that region, till three States had been erected within its 
limits, — Louisiana in 1812, Missouri in 1821, and Arkansas in 
1836. Iowa, too, was about ready for statehood, and was 
admitted to the Union in 1846. Thus the west bank of the 
Mississippi was already fringed with States ; and the popula- 
tion was now dense enough from its mouth clear to Minnesota 
to be admitted to statehood. The cream of the rich fertile 
lands was about taken up, and the restless frontiersmen of 
those border States were reaching out for fresh conquests; 
but the new lands before them were getting less and less 
attractive, and the tide of emigration was rapidly approaching 
the hundredth meridian, the boundary of the Arid Region, 
while just beyond were the summits of the Rockies, the 
western limit of the territory to which the United States held 
an undisputed title. 

These were the conditions of our western frontier in 1840, 
when travellers' tales began to be freely circulated of a para- 
dise for the farmer away out on the Pacific shores in Oregon, 
fat lands, mild climate with plenty of rain, and another lovely 
country in California, but under Mexican rule. All this chimed 
in with the passion of the day, which was a hunger for more 
territory. The Louisiana Purchase was rapidly filling up, and 
our people wanted more room. The friends of negro slavery 
were eager to enlarge the area of that institution in order to 
maintain the balance in the United States Senate, while the 
long-sighted men at Washington were scheming for a substan- 
tial foothold on the Pacific Ocean. 
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The decade of the forties was a period of wonderful expan- 
sion of the area of the United States. That was the time 
when we heard so much talk of "manifest destiny," and 
manifest destiny meant usually an increase of area for human 
slavery. Then it was we heard so often that well-worn 
couplet (slightly altered from Jonathan Mitchell Sewall), 

No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
For the whole boundless continent is ours ; 

and we proceeded to appropriate a large part of the conti- 
nent which did not belong to us. In 1845 Texas was an- 
nexed. In 1846 the Pakenham treaty with Great Britain 
terminated the joint occupation of Oregon, confirming our 
title to our Pacific possessions from the forty-second to the 
forty-ninth parallel and from the Western Ocean to the 
Rockies. 

In 1848 by the Guadalupe-Hidalgo treaty we acquired from 
Mexico the territory south of the forty-second parallel to our 
present southern boundary, except the southern half of Ari- 
zona, which came to us by the Gadsden purchase five years 
later, in 1853. Thus we acquired, between 1845 and 1853 
inclusive, undisturbed possession of an area almost as large, 
including Oregon, as all our previous territory, and although 
much of this land had little agricultural value, it contained 
some of the richest mineral wealth of the world ; most signifi- 
cant of all, it gave us the most desirable harbors on the eastern 
shore of the North Pacific Ocean, a double frontage on salt 
water, the world's great highway of commerce, ensuring us 
the first call on the trade of eastern Asia, and a chance to bid 
for the commercial supremacy of the world when our material 
development should justify such a claim. All this was in the 
cards played by our statesmen in that decade, though it was 
but dimly discerned by some of them. 

The first move in this great game of expansion was to secure 
Oregon, not Oregon south of the Columbia River only, but all 
up to latitude 49° including Puget Sound. Great Britain 
offered to renew the convention, but Congress steadily refused 
either to abrogate it or to renew it for any definite period. 
Otherwise than this, Congress seemed utterly indifferent. The 
period was critical. The strong British corporation had a firm 
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grasp on the territory, and in 1841 began to import Canadian 
settlers, and to plant them around the Sound, while our gov- 
ernment was doing nothing. 

The matter was finally settled by the people. The Oregon 
fever had been steadily increasing, and small parties had been 
going out over the Trail every year since 1839 to settle on the 
Columbia. By 1844 it was strong enough to become a potent 
factor in the presidential campaign. Polk was elected on a 
pledge to maintain our claim to the Pacific coast clear up to 
the Russian possessions. Old men still remember the Demo- 
cratic war-cry of 1844, " Fifty Four Forty or fight." 

The boldness of our claim to Oregon when there were no 
Americans there but a considerable number of British subjects 
already on the ground, is something remarkable. By 1842 
things had reached a crisis, — we must either make good or 
get out. Our people were heading for the Pacific ; several 
small parties had gone put ; serious friction was inevitable. 
Great Britain refused to yield ; the only remedy was the com- 
plete occupation of the country by an army of home-seekers ; 
" possession is nine points of the law." To clear the way for 
this emigration, to obtain an intelligent description of the 
route and road, some account of the resources of the country, 
Colonel Abert, Chief of the Topographical Engineers United 
States Army, in May, 1842, detailed J. C. Fremont, then a 
second lieutenant, to explore and report upon " the country 
between the frontiers of Missouri and the South Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains." You will observe his instructions did not 
carry him into the disputed territory, but only to the summit 
of the Rockies. He set out in May, 1842, made a very thor- 
ough examination of the road, and returned in October of the 
same year. Among other interesting matter he reported that 
a party of sixty-four immigrants bound for Oregon were a few 
days ahead of him all the way ; a pack of cards which he 
picked up at one of their abandoned camps leads us to think 
they were not a band of missionaries. 

Fremont made an excellent report of his reconnaissance, 
which was published by Congress and was in great demand. 
It was the first exact, reliable account of the emigrant road, 
though it covered only the first half to the summit of the 
Rockies. The next year he was sent out on a second expedi- 
tion, instructed to connect his first explorations " with the 
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surveys of Commander Wilkes on the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean, so as to give a connected survey of the interior of our 
Continent"; in plain English, he was to survey the rest of the 
Oregon Trail as far as the Dalles of the Columbia and report 
on its condition. This was in 1843. By this time emigration 
had gained some headway, and Fremont reports passing on 
his second reconnaissance several hundred emigrants strung 
along the route, plodding their weary way or recruiting their 
strength at some favorable camping ground. Among them 
was the Chiles party bound for California, the first California 
emigrant party to cross the Sierras. 

He found a good wagon road as far as Fort Hall on the 
Snake, near what is now Pocatello, and the emigrants of that 
very year had improved the worst places west of that point, so 
that they were passable for his howitzer and his wagon. He 
carried out his instructions, reached the Dalles, and went on 
down the Columbia to Fort Vancouver. From this point he 
retraced his steps to the Des Chutes River on the eastern 
flank of the Coast Range. There he turned southward and 
ascended that stream to its sources. This is the route from 
Oregon to California for which the Hill and Harriman railroad 
systems are fighting to-day. Fremont went on past the Kla- 
math Lakes to the head waters of the Pitt, where he turned 
to the southeast and descended into the desert country to 
Pyramid Lake. Here he entered an unknown region. 

From Klamath Lakes he says "our course was intended to 
be about southeast to a reported lake called Marys," and 
thence still on southeast to u the reputed Buenaventura River 
said to flow from the Rocky Mountains to the bay of San 
Francisco, where," he continues, "in the softer climate of a 
more southern latitude our horses might find grass to sustain 
them and ourselves be sheltered from the rigors of winter and 
from the inhospitable desert " ; after which he proposed to 
strike southeasterly across the Great Basin to the head waters 
of the Arkansas. I need not detail his disappointment. 
Buenaventura River was a myth. Instead of comfortable 
winter quarters on its banks, he found nothing but cold, inhos- 
pitable deserts. He kept on south across the Truckee, Carson, 
and Walker rivers, when, seeing the mountains on the west 
growing higher and more forbidding every day, and famine 
staring him in the face, he turned away from the desert and 
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boldly pushed over the Sierras to Sutter's Fort in California, 
making the trip at the cost of great suffering, but without loss 
of life. 

After recruiting his men he avoided conflict with the Mex- 
ican authorities at Monterey by turning south from Sutter's 
Fort, ascending the San Joaquin to its head, passing over the 
Tehachapi 1 mountains by the present railroad route; then, 
again shunning the Mexican authorities at Los Angeles, he 
turned east down the Mojave on the Old Spanish Trail by much 
the same route as that followed to-day by the San Pedro, Los 
Angeles, and Salt Lake Railroad. But before reaching Salt 
Lake he struck off to the east towards the head waters of the 
Arkansas into unexplored country, where we will leave him. 
He reached St. Louis August 6, 1844. His report was pub- 
lished by Congress with a reprint of the first expedition. As 
indicating the interest in the subject, I will add here that these 
reports were both reprinted in 1846 by a New York publish^ 
ing house, and again in 1849 at London. 

There is some mystery about the origin of these expeditions. 
Benton says, in his " Thirty Years' View," that Fremont him- 
self conceived the plan of the first expedition in 1842 and 
obtained from Colonel Abert, Chief of the Topographical Bu- 
reau, orders to survey the emigrant road to South Pass, but 
that the government, the Executive Department, knew noth- 
ing about it. On his return, says Benton, he solicited and ob- 
tained orders to continue the survey across the continent to the 
point reached in 1841 by Commander Wilkes, who had sur- 
veyed the Columbia River from its mouth to the Dalles. After 
Fremont had started on his second expedition, in May, 1843, 
for some reason his orders were countermanded, but the letter 
revoking them was detained at St. Louis by Mrs. Fremont and 
did not reach him till his return. 

Without much doubt Fremont's father-in-law, Benton, who 
took a great interest in Oregon, devised this plan for survey- 
ing and improving the Trail, hoping to invite settlers thereby 
and at the same time give his son-in-law a comfortable lift. 
The first expedition went through without objection, being on 
our territory entirely, but the second might be deemed a vio- 
lation of the convention in sending an army officer at the head 
of a reconnoissance with a mountain howitzer through the dis- 

1 Taheechaypah, in Bancroft's " Native Races of the Pacific States/' iv. 695. 
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puted territory, and was so strongly objected to by the Execu- 
tive Department that an unsuccessful effort was made to stop 
it. The howitzer, which appears to have been taken without 
authority, was the ground of the main charge made against 
Fremont. The unlucky gun was finally abandoned in the 
snow at the head of Carson River. 

By 1842 it had become clear that the struggle for the posses- 
sion of Oregon must soon be decided. Our people were be- 
ginning to cross the continent and settle there in considerable 
numbers, and Great Britain was bringing out Canadians to 
support her claims. It was very plain that the presence of 
ten or fifteen thousand sturdy border men in the valley of the 
Columbia would go a long way toward the settlement. 

Both parties seemed unwilling to force an issue. Great 
Britain hoped to win by the strong compact force of the 
Hudson Bay Company. On our side the extreme slavehold- 
ing interests were very powerful at Washington, and seemed 
lukewarm in the matter, knowing that the disputed territory 
was too far north for negro occupation. Mr. McDuflBe, of South 
Carolina, declared in the Senate : " I would not give a pinch of 
snuff for the whole territory. I wish to God we did not own 
it. ... If I had a son whose conduct made him a fit subject for 
Botany Bay, I would say, in the name of God, go [there]. 
This is my estimate of the importance of the settlement." 

Mr. Calhoun, on the other hand, defended it on commercial 
grounds and argued that time was our ally. Oregon was geo- 
graphically nearer to our own people than to any other nation, 
and in due time in the natural course of things American 
emigrants would fill the disputed territory and the question 
would settle itself. But these slow methods did not satisfy 
the more eager spirits, and Congress was flooded with bills to 
facilitate the settlement of Oregon. All these failed of pas- 
sage, and it was left for the people themselves to end the 
struggle, which they did by settling up Oregon. And the 
Fremont expeditions helped on this movement immensely. 

To the emigrant starting for the Pacific the road was beset 
with hardships and dangers such as he had never seen. Ar- 
mies of buffaloes, bands of wild Indians, bears, wolves, snow- 
clad mountains, furious rivers to be crossed, long stretches of 
road without food for man or beast, alkali deserts without 
water or shade, — such were the perils lying in wait for the 
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traveller, beside more or less Munchausen fables, like that 
about the whirlpool in Salt Lake. To clear up these doubtful 
questions and give a plain, distinct, accurate account of the 
route, what preparations were needed, what hardships had to 
be encountered, what resources and facilities were to be had in 
crossing, and possibly what protection the government might 
offer by establishing military posts on the road, — these were 
the objects of the Fremont expeditions. 

In estimating the results of opening the Trail we must not 
forget that the road to Oregon was also the road to California. 
Many of the earliest settlers in the Sacramento valley went 
over the mountains through southern Oregon. The emi- 
grants of a later period who went direct to California followed 
the Oregon Trail to the neighborhood of Fort Hall, and 
branched off to the south, — some at Bear River, others west 
of Fort Hall, — travelling down the Humboldt. Truckee Pass 
in the Sierras, now occupied by the Central Pacific Railroad, 
was discovered in 1844 and became at once the main travelled 
route. 

Notwithstanding the increasing friction between the British 
and the Americans and the possibility of its resulting in war, 
the emigration to Oregon steadily increased. It was esti- 
mated at one thousand persons in 1843, at fourteen hundred 
in 1844, at three thousand in 1845, and fifteen hundred in 
1846, after which California shared the western movement of 
settlers. When in the latter year the treaty was made defin- 
ing the parallel of 49° as the boundary between the two na- 
tions, there must have been nearly eight thousand American 
settlers in Oregon territory. It was a hopeless struggle for 
Great Britain ; she accepted the inevitable, and the forty-ninth 
parallel became the boundary. 

Meantime no inconsiderable number of Americans had 
drifted into California. Dr. Marsh in 1845 estimated their 
number at seven hundred, which was increased again that 
year, and, according to H. H. Bancroft, eight hundred or nine 
hundred were added to the list in 1846. When the war with 
Mexico broke out that year, they aided materially in the con- 
quest of the country by the American government. 

By 1848 the struggle for a foothold on the Pacific was over, 
and we were in peaceful possession of California and Oregon, 
with fifteen hundred miles' frontage on the Western Ocean, 
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including the two great ports of San Francisco and Puget 
Sound, beside the mouth of the Columbia. 

The settlers had practically won the victory in both regions, 
but after all it was a close shave. When we recall that down 
to 1834 the British were in sole possession of all Oregon, that 
in 1840 there were only one hundred Americans in the terri- 
tory, when we remember that in 1845 and 1846 the British 
were pressing Mexico for the satisfaction of their claims by 
the transfer of California to the British flag and their warships 
were hovering around the coast ready to seize it, we realize 
how imminent was the peril. With San Francisco and Puget 
Sound in the hands of our rivals, even if we had held on to 
Oregon south of the Columbia, we should have been shut out 
from first-class deep-water ports on the Pacific ; Great Britain 
would now be holding the key to the commerce of the North 
Pacific; Eldorado and the Inland Empire would be hers; 
America would no longer have her double frontage on two 
oceans, she would be confined to the Atlantic in her commerce 
and her dreams of commercial supremacy would have faded 
out. From all this we have been saved by the trials and 
patience of the hardy emigrants, and the Oregon Trail be- 
comes a dominant factor in our national history. 

There is little romance in the " bull-team " toiling its dull 
pace over the dusty desert, but this humble exponent of 
American progress unquestionably won for us our command- 
ing position on the North Pacific. 

Mr. Sanborn communicated the following paper : 

Two New Hampshire Libraries in Hampton Falls, 1785. 

The Libraries of which I am to speak were those of two 
neighbors and friends in my native town, living two miles 
apart, but for more than forty years acquainted, — Colonel 
Meshech Weare, Chief-Justice, Governor (with the title of 
President), and Revolutionary leader in the little State of 
New Hampshire, born in 1713, and dying in 1786, a graduate 
of Harvard College in 1735 ; and Samuel Langdon, S.T.D., 
President of Harvard College (where he was graduated in 
1740) from 1774 to 1780, and in the latter year settled as 
minister of the town of Hampton Falls, largely through the 
influence of his friend Colonel Weare, who had made his ac- 

5 
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quaintance when he was a young minister at Portsmouth, be- 
fore the capture of Louisburg in 1745, at which Langdon 
assisted as chaplain of the New Hampshire regiment. Colonel 
Weare himself had been destined for the pulpit by his pious 
father, Deacon Nathaniel Weare, of what is now Seabrook, 
New Hampshire. There his pious grandfather, Nathaniel, had 
settled in 1662, and had been an important person in the early 
government of the royal Province of New Hampshire, from its 
establishment in 1680 till his death in 1718. It was this grand- 
father who on a mission to England in 1684-85 had procured 
the recall of Edward Cranfield, the despotic Governor, and, 
through the famous Lord Halifax, the pardon of my ancestor 
Edward Gove, then a prisoner in the Tower, under sentence 
for treason. The care of public business came by inheritance 
to this gentleman's grandson, who, having married an heiress 
in 1738, gave up his profession, took to the management of his 
wife's land, along with his own, entered the militia, was chosen 
to the Assembly, served for many years as colonel of the 
Hampton regiment, read law, and from an associate justice 
became chief-justice by appointment before the Revolution. 
Colonel Weare held, first and last, every office in his town, 
Province and State, until he declined a re-election as gov- 
ernor, having previously resigned as chief-justice ; and he was 
buried with a funeral sermon by his minister and friend, Dr. 
Langdon, not long after Judge Oliver Peabody, of Exeter, 
had drawn up the will from which I now quote the disposition 
to be made of his library : 

As my son Samuel and daughter Mary will hold the buildings I 
have erected on lands which belonged to their late mother (which are 
more than equal to what I can give my other children) I give them 
nothing, excepting I give to my son Samuel Wood's Institutes, and to 
my daughter Mary an equal share of my household goods with my 
other children . . . Item, I give and bequeathe all my wearing ap- 
parel and Library, except Wood's Institutes, to my four sons, Nathan, 
Thomas Wibird, Nathaniel and Redford, to be equally divided between 
them. 

The inventory of Colonel Weare showed a large holding of 
lands in new townships of New Hampshire, and in the old 
township of Hampton (now organized in six different towns, 
Hampton, Hampton Falls, North Hampton, South Hampton, 
Kensington, and Seabrook), but comparatively little other prop- 
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erty. The explanation of this is found in the character of the 
testator, as indicated in a letter to Colonel Weare by one of 
his wealthy friends in Portsmouth, John Wendell, who wrote 
under date of June 29, 1778: 

My circumstances place me beyond a dependence, and a private life 
is the summit of my ambition, — to enjoy the blessings of society without 
the arduous weight of governmental matters to disturb my peace. You, 
my dear Sir, I honor and respect for your stability and firmness, and, as 
one of the community, I thank you for your wisdom and advice to my 
country. Truly sensible I am that you have sunk a fortune and ex- 
posed a large family to danger of being ruined, only by your close 
attention to the public. 

The fortune which the patriotic Weare " sunk " was rather 
in expectation than in possession ; but in 1754, when he went 
with another Portsmouth friend, older than himself, as Wen- 
dell was younger, Judge Theodore Atkinson, to the first 
American Congress at Albany, where they met Dr. Franklin, 
Hutchinson and Governor Shirley from Massachusetts, and 
young Thomas Pownall, who preceded Hutchinson and suc- 
ceeded Shirley as Governor of Massachusetts, Colonel Weare 
had as good a prospect as any of his colleagues of amassing 
a fortune. But in the French and Indian war, which at once 
followed the Albany Congress, and in the Revolutionary strug- 
gle that soon came on, Weare attended to the public business, 
and allowed his own affairs to remain as they were. The testi- 
mony of William Plumer, of the same Rockingham County, 
who entered public life under Weare, and succeeded him a 
quarter-century later as governor, is even more emphatic than 
Wendell's, inasmuch as Plumer was apt to record the faults of 
men with more relish than their virtues. He wrote of Weare 
in 1820: 

From the Declaration of Independence to the close of the war, 
Judge Weare was invested, at the same time, with the highest offices, 
legislative, judicial and executive, and continued in them by annual 
elections. The various offices which he held, during the long period 
of forty-five years, made him not proud or haughty. They did not 
change his mind, manners, or mode of living : his old mansion house 
remained unpainted, its ancient furniture was still used, and he con- 
tinued to the last the same modest, unassuming man. From all his of- 
fices, and with all his prudence, he added not a cent to his property, — 
which at death did not exceed that of a good common farmer. 
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I may add that Colonel Weare did paint the substantial 
house which he built for his eldest son, on the Shaw lands 
that had come to Samuel Weare from the estate of his grand- 
father and namesake, Deacon Samuel Shaw, and which, about 
one hundred years ago, became the property of my grandfather's 
brother, whose descendants still occupy it. This house, as I 
first remember it, still bore that faint colonial yellow tinge 
with which Colonel Weare had colored it for his son's occu- 
pation, I suppose, about 1760. But let us see with what books, 
and at what values, this New Hampshire Aristides carried on 
his public duties, and solaced his private hours. As listed and 
appraised by the officers of the Probate Court, his neighbors 
and kinsmen, this was the 

Library of the late President Weare. 
(Appraised value in lawful money and in dollars.) 



Books. 


Value 


in pounds. 


Wood's Institute, 


1 


16 




Raymond's Reports, 


3 


12 




Jacob's Law Dictionary, 


1 


16 




Foster's Crown Law, 


1 


4 




Privilege of Parliament, 


1 







Reports by Will. Salkeld (2 vols.), 




18 




New Hampshire Law-books, 




10 




M. Dalton's Country Justice, 




6 




Magna Charta, 




1 




Matthew Poole on the Bible (2 vols.), 


1 


4 




Sherlock's Sermons (4 vols.), 




16 




Caryl on Job (2 vols.), 




12 




Religio Veterum (2 vols.), 




6 




History of the Church (2 vols.), 




4 


6 


Charles Chauncy's State of Religion, 




3 




Christian Life, 2d. vol. 




1 


6 


Old Bible, 




1 


6 


Church Prayer-Book (Latin), 




1 




Benjamin Colman's Sermons, 






6 


Pemberton's Sermons, 




1 




Hugo Grotius (2 vols), 




6 




Watts's Poems (2 vols.), 




6 




Prideaux' History of Old and New Testaments, 




3 




John Wilkins on Prayer, 




1 


6 


Reports (Prop. Gosp. In Foreign Parts), 




2 
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Books. Value in pounds. 

Thoughts on Religion, 6 
Cotton Mather's Manuductio ad Ministerium 

(Directions for a Candidate, etc.), 6 

Hist. Old and New Testaments, 4 

Sermons by Cuthbert Sydenham (17), 1 

Sermons and pamphlets, 1 4 

Latin, French and Hebrew books, 6 

Daemonologia Sacra (R. Gilpin), 1 

Young Man's Companion, 1 6 

Course of Letters on Church Catechism, 6 

Theron and Aspasia (1 vol.), 1 
Rolliu's Ancient History (11 vols.), 1 16 
Locke's Works (2 vols), 2 

John Locke on Church Government, 1 

Alciphron, or Minute Philosopher (2 vols.), 6 

Buchan's Family Physician, 3 

Adams' Poems, 6 

The Chase (Somerville), 6 

Dialogues, 1 

Old Latin Dictionary, 1 

Character & Manners of the French (2 vols), 2 

Ladies' Library (1 vol.), 1 

History of the Reign of Q. Anne, 1 6 

Virgil (English) (1 vol.), 1 

Travels of Giuseppe Baretti, 6 

Clark's Lives, 6 
Journals of Congress (no value given), 

Total, £21 16 4 

About eighty-five volumes valued at £21.16.4, or about $72.00. 

These books and pamphlets are about equally divided be- 
tween law, politics, and divinity, with a few poems thrown 
in, and a slight sprinkling of Latin, French, and Hebrew, of 
all which languages Weare had some knowledge, the whole 
valued in 1786 at less than $80; although single volumes, 
offered for sale now, might bring half that sum. Mather's 
Manuductio sells, I think, for $20. Several other rare books 
are in the list, though they were not rare at that time. Many, 
no doubt, were presentation copies. The cost price of the 
whole may have been $120. Some of the books had been 
his father's or grandfather's. 
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No full list of the library of President Langdon exists, so far 
as I know. In his will, dated October 26, 1797, made, like his 
friend Weare's, but five weeks before his death, Dr. Langdon 
thus directed : 

It is my will that none of the Old Books of my Library be sold at 
Public Vendue, but when my children have selected such as will be 
most useful to them, the rest may be left with the Church as the be- 
ginning of a Library for my successors in the Ministry. 

Probably the original number of books and pamphlets ex- 
ceeded three hundred, and may have been five hundred. 
Those remaining in the parsonage during my boyhood were 
above two hundred ; but after removal to the new church, 
which saved them from being burnt in the parsonage, they were 
reduced in number by borrowings and by the church mouse, 
so that when I made the following catalogue, in August 1855, 
for Rev. Theodore Parker, of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society in Boston, who purchased a few of them from Charles 
Newell Healey, a cousin of Mrs. C. H. Dall (then on the church 
committee at Hampton Falls), there were but ninety-five bound 
volumes and one hundred and forty-five pamphlets. Several 
of the latter were afterwards included in volumes. I have an- 
nexed to the titles the price offered by Mr. Parker for some 
works, but which he actually bought I cannot say. They are 
now, no doubt, if purchased by him, in the Boston Public 
Library. Few of Dr. Langdon's own works were in the col- 
lection fifty-four years ago ; but I picked up a few of those 
among his former parishioners. 

The Ministerial Library in 1855. 
1. Folios, English and Latin, with a few Greek Texts. 

In Librum Psalmorum Joannis Calvini Commentarius. Cum He- 
braeo Latinoque Contextu. No title; date of preface, 1557. 

Benedicti Ariae Montani Hispalensis Commentaria in duodecim pro- 
phetas. Nunc tandem ab ipso auctore recognita. Antwerpiae ex Officina 
Christ. Plantini. 1583. 

Joannis Calvini Praelectiones in Librum Prophetiarum Jeremiae et 
Lamentationes. Joannis Budaei et Caroli Jonuillae labore et industria 
excerptae. Tertia Editio. Genevae. Apud Haered. Eustath. Viguon, 
1589. 
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Eicasuii, seu Meditationes J. Foxi in S. Apocalypsin. No titlepage. 
Dedicated to Archbishop Whitgift. For this T. Parker offered $1. 

An Exposition upon the Epistle to the Colossians. By N. Byfield. 
London, 1617. 

Acta Synodi Nationalis in Nomine Domini nostri Dordrechti habitae. 
Anno 1618 et 1619. Lugduni Batavorum. Typis Isaaci Elzeviri, 
1620. $1 offered. This was the famous synod of Dort. 

Harmonia Evangelica a M. Chemnitio inchoata, et per Polycarpum 
Lyserum continuata. Accessit Commentarius Johannis Gerhardi. 
Genevan. Haered. Jacobi Berjon. 1628. 

Davidis Parei Opera Theologica. Praefixa est Narratio Historica 
de Vita et Obitu D. Davidis Parei, conscripta a Phillippo Parei, 
D. F. Veenit in Bibliopolo Haeredum Jonae Rosas. No date, but about 
1635. 

Novum Testamentum sive Novum Foedus, Cujus Graeco contextui 
respondent Interpretationes duae, una, vetus, altera, Theodori Bezae. 
Cum Bezse et Camerarii Annotationibus. Cantabrigiae. Ex Officina 
Rog. Danielis. 1642. 

Discourses. Author unknown. Titlepage gone. 1400 pages. I 
think I recall as a boy that it was the work of the Puritan divine, Good- 
win, with this inscription : " This Book was left by the Rev'd Josiah 
Bayley for the use of those who tarry at the Meeting House between 
Meetings, to Read in if they are so Disposed." Mr. Bayley was a 
young minister from Newbury, who graduated at Harvard in 1752, and 
was settled at Hampton Falls in October 1757. He died there in 
1762 ; and this book must have been transferred from the old Meeting 
House near Colonel Weare's, to the newer one near Dr. Langdon's 
parsonage, built in 1769, where the retired President of Harvard be- 
gan to preach in 1780-81. A long quarrel over the two houses and 
parsonages was thus settled and peace again prevailed. 

A Modest Inquiry into the Mystery of Iniquity. By H. More, D.D. 
London, 1664. 

Exercitations upon the Epistle to the Hebrews. By J. Owen, D.D. 
London, 1674. 

An Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. J. Owen, D.D. 
London, 1680. 

Discourses upon the Existence and Attributes of God. By Stephen 
Charnock. London, 1682. 

The Works of Stephen Charnock, D.D. Two Volumes. Portrait. 
London, 1684. 

Explication to the Catechism of the Church of England. Part I. 
By Gabriel Towerson. London, 1685. 

Explication of the Catechism of the Church of England. Gabriel 
Towerson. London, 1688. 
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Synopsis Criticorum Aliorumque S. Scripturae. A Matt. Polo. Tomi 
V. Effigies. Francofurti ad Moenum, 1694. This was for a century 
the great Commentary, found in several languages ; its English version 
in two volumes was in Colonel Weare's library. 

An Exposition of the Creed. Titlepage gone. (1700.) 

The Works of Dr. John Tillotson. Edited by Ralph Barker. Three 
Volumes. Portrait. London, 1712. 

A Body of Divinity. By Thomas Ridgley. Two Volumes. Por- 
trait. 1731. 

A Paraphrase and Notes on the Revelation of St. John. By Moses 
Lowman. London, 1738. 

The Holy Bible. Containing the Old and New Testaments, or a 
Family Bible with Annotations. By Samuel Clarke, M.A. Glas- 
gow, 1765. 

Apocalypsis Revelata. Amstelodami, 1766. 

Acts and Laws of His Majesty's Province of New Hampshire. Ports- 
mouth, 1771. D. and R. Fowle, Printers. 

In all, thirty-four folio volumes. 

2. Quartos, octavos, duodecimos, etc., many in Latin. 

Malleus Maleficarum. Auctore Jacobo Sprengeri. Venetiis, apud 
Johannem Antonium Bertonum. 15 [ ]. Part of date gone. This T. 
Parker bought for $1.25. It is a famous and abominable work against 
witches. 

Iustitutio Christians Religionis. Joanne Calvino Auctore. Lon- 
dini, 1576. 

The Summe of the Conference between John Rainolds and John Hart 
(1580 ?). Black letter. Titlepage and several leaves gone. 

Explicationes Catecheticas. Zacharias Ursini. Cantabrigise, 1587. 

Analysis Typica. Autore Mose Peluchon. Londini. Edmundus 
Bollifantus, 1597. 

Erasmi Colloquia. Latin. First six pages gone, no date, — very 
old. 

Terence (1600?), with a translation by C. H. on the opposite page, 
— a pony, no date. It had passed through several hands of students, of 
Isaac Greenwood, 1678, of John Bushell, 1733, and was given by Rev. 
Andrew Eliot (H. U. 1737) to Rev. Ebenezer Thayer, who graduated 
in 1753, and whose son-in-law, Rev. Jacob Abbot (H. U. 1792), must 
have given it to the Ministerial Library, he being the successor of Dr. 
Langdon in that parish. [This copy was shown at the November meet- 
ing, 1909.] 

A Worke Concerning the Trunesse of Christian Religion : Against 
Atheists, Epicures, Paynims, Iewes, Mahumetists, and other Infidels. 
Written in French by Philip of Mornay, Lord of Plessie and Marly. 
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Begunne to be translated into English, by that honorable and worthy 
Gentleman, Sir Philip Sidney, Knight, and at his request finished 
by Arthur Golding. Since which time, it hath been reviewed, and 
is the fourth time published, and purged from sundry faults escaped 
heretofore, through ignorance, carelessnesse or other corruption. Lon- 
don, Printed by G[torn] 1617. This extremely curious book is im- 
perfect, having been gnawed by church mice in the pages following 
Chapter 33. It bears the autograph of Rev. Jabez Fitch, Dr. Lang- 
don's predecessor in the Portsmouth parish, and was given to Fitch by 
Eev. Robert Ward (H. C. 1719) the descendant of Nathaniel Ward 
who wrote the " Simple Cobbler. " In England it seems to have be- 
longed to Isaac Kimber of Wantage, January 25, 16( ). The original 
French work was dedicated to Henry of Navarre before he came to the 
throne of France, by his Protestant Councillor, Duplessis Mornay, and 
in English to Henry, Prince of Wales by Thomas Willcocks in May 
1604. There is no reason to doubt that Sidney began this translation. 
He was five years younger than Du Plessis Mornay, but was his good 
friend, and when Duplessis was at the Court of Queen Elizabeth in 
1577-8, to seek her aid for the Protestant cause in France, Sidney, as 
well as his uncle Leicester and Francis Walsingham, urged the Protest- 
ant cause upon Queen Elizabeth. 

A Revelation of the Revelation. By Thomas Brightman. Imprinted 
at Amsterdam. 1615. 

Andrse Riveti Commentarii in Hoseamprophetam. Date gone ; date 
of dedication, 1625. 

Exercitationes Apologeticae pro Divina Gratia Samuelis Rhsetofortia 
(Rutherford) Amstelodami, 1636. 

Symphonia Prophetarum et Apostolorum. Authore D. M. Johanne 
Scharpio. Genevae apud Petrum et Jacobum. No date. 

The Bloudy Tenent, washed. By John Cotton, Batchelor in Divinity, 
and teacher of the Church of Christ in Boston. London, 1647. 

Richard Baxter's Apology against the Modest Exceptions of Mr. T. 
Blake. London, 1654. 

Mr. Baxter's Aphorisms Exorized and Authorized. By John Cran- 
don. London, 1654. 

The Bar against free admission to the Lord's Supper fixed. By 
Roger Drake. London, 1656. 

A Treatise on the Sabbath. By Thomas Shepard. Date gone [1650]. 

The Doctrine of Life, or of Man's Redemption. By Edward Holy- 
oke of New England* London, 1658. 

A Chain of Scripture Chronology. By Thomas Allen. London, 1659. 

A Vindication of the Animadversions on Fiat Lux [of Vincent Canes.] 
By John Owen, D.D. London, 1664. 

Six Sermons of [Edward] Stillingfleet. London^ 1669. 

6 
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Two Letters of Advice. By H. D. Dedicated to James [Marge t- 
son], bishop of Armagh. Dublin, 1672. 

Samuelis Maresii Systema Theologicum. Groningae, apud Aemilium 
Spiuneker, Bibliopolam. 1673. 

Several Discourses concerning the actual providence of God. John 
Collinges, D.D. London, 1678. 

The History of the Damnable Popish Plot. London, 1681. 

Synopsis Purioris Theologise. Lugduni Batavorum. Joannis et 
Daniel Elzevir. 1682. 

Doron Medicon. Or a supplement to the new London Dispensatory. 
By William Salmon, Professor of Physick. London, 1683. 

Historia Conciliorum Generalium. Auctore M. Edmundo Richero, 
Doctore ac Soccio Sorbonico. Coloniae, apud Bernardum Helsingh, 
1683. Three volumes. 

Les Termes de la Ley ; or certain difficult and obscure words of the 
common law and Statutes of the realm now in use, expounded and ex- 
plained. French and English in alternate columns. London, 1685. 

History of the Doctrine and Worship of the Church. By Peter 
Jurieu. Two volumes, the first wanting. No date [1704]. 

Thomse Godwini Moses et Aaron, seu Civiles et Ecclesiastici Ritus 
antiquorum Hebraeorum. Ultrajecti, 1690. 

Treatise on Baptism. By Henry Dan vers. First fifty pages gone. 

Plea for the Nonconformists. By Thomas Delaune. London, 1712. 

An Original Draught of the Primitive Church. By a Presbyter of 
the Church of England. London, 1717. 

A Vindication of the Dissenters. By James Peirce. London, 1718. 

History of the Apostles' Creed. London, 1719. 

Sermons on the Divinity of Christ, By Daniel Waterland. Cam- 
bridge, England, 1720. 

A Work on Jury Trials (1720 ?). For this T. Parker offered 50 
cents. 

A Treatise on the Spleen and Vapors. By Sir Richard Blackmore, 
Kt. M.D. and Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in London. 
London, 1726. 

Atterbury's Sermons. Two volumes. London, 1726. 

A Vindication of Christ's Divinity. By Daniel Waterland. 4th 
edition. London, 1731. 

A Second Vindication of Christ's Divinity. By D. Waterland. 1731. 

Scripture Bishop Vindicated. By Eleutherius [Jonathan Dickinson], 
V. D. M. Boston, 1733. 

The Importance of the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity asserted in 
reply to some late pamphlets. By D. Waterland. 1734. 

Observations upon the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of 
St. John. By Sir Isaac Newton. Dublin, 1735. 
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The Doctrine of Predestination unto Life. By William Cooper, 
one of the pastors of Brattle Street Church. Boston, 1740. 

A Dissertation on the Civil Government of the Hebrews. Moses 
Lowman. London, 1740. 

A Defence of the Christian Revelation. By Gilbert West and the 
Hon. Geo. Lyttelton Esq. London, 1748. 

An Universal History. London, 1748. Four volumes out of twenty : 
11, 16, 19, 20. The whole twenty originally belonged to Dr. Langdon, 
but the volumes were taken by his children or friends. This is the work 
on which Gibbon feasted. 

A Defence of the Divine Right of Infant Baptism. By Peter 
Clark, A.M. Pastor of a church in Salem. Boston, 1752. 

The Communicant's Companion. By Matthew Henry. Glasgow, 
1761. 

A Complete View of Episcopacy. By Charles Chauncy, D.D. 
Boston, 1771. 

Edwards on the Freedom of the Will. 

Cotton Mather's Manuductio ad Ministerium, the original edition, — 
the same small volume found in Colonel Weare's library. 

A Volume of books and pamphlets bound up together, containing a 
series of works, none later than 1 650. Among them were Edwin Sandys' 
" State of Religion in the Western Parts of the World," first edition of 
1605, now very rare; N. Ward's " Simple Cobbler of Aggawam in 
America," edition of 1 647 ; Du Boscq's " Complete Woman " ; a work 
by Dudley Digges, and half a dozen papers issued by both sides in the 
Civil War of 1640-1650. This had belonged to a certain John Nid of 
Trinity College, and how it came into the Langdon library does not ap- 
pear. It became mine, and I broke it up into four or five volumes, some 
of which I have parted with. Counting these volumes, there were sixty- 
one smaller than folios, so that there were ninety -five volumes in the 
library in 1855. 

Pamphlets, sermons, etc. In some respects the most valuable part 
of the library to-day would be the brochures, had they been preserved, — 
at least one hundred and fifty in all. Among them were the original 
issues of Paine's " Common Sense " and " The Crisis " ; five Orations 
on the Boston Massacre of 1770, — Lovell's, Church's, Hancock's, 
Warren's and Oliver Noble's ; six Dudleian Lectures, — of 1763, 
1768, 1773, 1777, 1779, and 1793; eight Election Sermons, from 
1720 to 1779; four Artillery Election Sermons, — 1676, 1746, 1758, 
1774; President Stiles's Inaugural in Latin, "habita in Sacello Col- 
legii Yalensis " ; a dozen English and American political pamphlets, 
including those of Paine ; and forty pamphlet Sermons, English 
and American, from 1666 to 1786; but none of Dr. Langdon's 
own. 
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The Whitefield controversy, the Universalist controversy, the 
Sandemanian controversy, and many minor quarrels appeared 
in this large collection ; but it is doubtful if many of them 
have survived the neglect, the damps and the mice of half a cen- 
tury since I listed them. About forty of the volumes are now 
in the town library of Hampton Falls, but few or none of the 
pamphlets. Even before I examined them critically, much of 
this library had been lost, as well as a few additions made ; 
for at that time Dr. Langdon had been buried in the cemetery 
not far off, for nearly sixty years, and his parsonage, where the 
books were kept, had been occupied by at least a half-dozen 
families. Many of the pamphlets had valuable autographs on 
them, and some of the books were presentation copies. To 
make good the few volumes which I have received from this 
library, I presented the town with five hundred volumes 
in 1902, among which were more than half of ray own 
publications. 

Several of the children of Dr. Langdon were either scholars or 
the wives of scholars ; and no doubt they took those portions of 
the original library which contained the more modern literary, 
scientific and entertaining books. His son Paul Langdon was 
a schoolmaster in Fryeburg, Maine, some of whose descendants 
live now in Pembroke, Massachusetts. His son Richard finally 
removed to North Carolina, but left no children ; nor did Mrs. 
David Sewall, of York, his sister ; and the eldest son, Samuel, 
left only a daughter, whom I remember as a blind and aged 
spinster. The children of Dr. Langdon who did leave de- 
scendants were his son Paul, and his daughter Mary who 
married Dr. John Goddard of Portsmouth. The descendants 
of Paul, bearing the Langdon name, now live in California or 
Georgia, and are professional men. Paul himself was an active 
soldier in the Revolution, after graduating at Harvard in 1770. 
He was wounded at Bunker Hill, and helped turn the tide of 
battle at Monmouth. One of Paul's sons migrated to Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, another to Wethersfield, New York, where 
Paul himself died in 1834, at the age of 82. The California 
Langdons are descendants of Paul's son Richard, and one of 
them called on me a few years ago, after graduating at Exeter 
and Harvard, and marrying; indeed, it was on his bridal tour 
that he visited Concord, where his ancestor had presided over 
Harvard College for a few months. Dr. Langdon's Portsmouth 
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house, in which is one book from his library, has always be- 
longed to some descendant, and is now owned and occupied 
by Mrs. T. A. Harris, Dr. Goddard's granddaughter. 

The character of these two New Hampshire libraries is 
probably typical of most of the private libraries in New 
England during the eighteenth century. They were not so 
much general as professional ; they contained little poetry or 
fiction, and are distinguished, as Mr. Adams has pointed out, 
by the absence of Milton, of Shakespeare, and the other great 
English authors who might have been there. Colonel Weare, 
and doubtless Dr. Langdon, had the works of John Locke, 
and probably Dr. Langdon owned some edition of Bacon and 
of Paradise Lost. That he had a Shakespeare, I doubt. My 
grandfather, who owned a single volume of Shakespeare, as 
early as 1808, was probably the only parishioner of Dr. Lang- 
don who had read even so much as that ; and his volume was 
the gift of an artist friend from South Carolina, James Akin, 
who had seen John Bernard (Washington's guest at Mt. Vernon, 
in 1798) on the stage at Philadelphia, Boston and Newburyport. 
Judge Weare's associate on the New Hampshire bench, Judge 
Dudley of Raymond, had read some part of Shakespeare, and 
once quoted him effectively to the jury ; but literature was not 
the strong point of lawyers or clergymen in the Revolutionary 
period. Nor did they or the rich merchants collect books, as 
the fashion now is. John Hancock's library at Boston and 
Samuel Langdon's at Portsmouth, would probably make but a 
poor show compared with Thrale's the brewer's in London, or 
Franklin's in Philadelphia. Small as my own library is (some 
ten thousand miscellaneous volumes), it is probably larger 
than was that of Dartmouth College when Webster was there 
in 1802, or that of Amherst twenty years later. We now run 
to excess in libraries, public and private ; and come under the 
censure of old Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmesbury, who 
said, if he had read as many books as X. and Y., he should 
have been as ignorant as they were. 

In presenting copies of two tracts on John Davenport, Mr. 
Ford said : 

Writing in April, 1634, Griffin Higgs reported to the 
English Ambassador at The Hague : " Mr. Damport is still 
a Non-conformist to the Dutch Church, as well as to the 
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English : in many points : one is the non-baptizing of In- 
fants, vnles he approve the parents faith, and life : where- 
vpon the Dutch ministers have silenced him, and (without 
Conformitie to their orders before the first of May) they doe 
peremptorily reject him." 1 This sums up the issue of a con- 
test between John Davenport and John Paget on the subject 
of infant baptism, and made it impossible for Davenport 
to remain in Holland. 

On reaching Holland Davenport began to preach in Mr. 
Paget's church, but soon found that he could not approve 
Paget's practices in infant baptism and raised objections to 
the loose ways pursued by the older pastor. The controversy 
was carried before the Dutch Classis of ministers of the city of 
Amsterdam, who appointed a committee to prepare a basis of 
settlement. " This committee of five of the most eminent 
theologians of Amsterdam delivered their judgment in January 
(a copy of which was transmitted to Laud, . . . ), in which, 
while commending Davenport's erudition and piety, and ap- 
proving his zeal in urging the examination of parents present- 
ing children for baptism, they yet leave a large loop-hole for 
doubtful cases, in which on the whole they would administer 
the ordinance. Davenport remonstrated, but Paget prevailed, 
and Davenport desisted from preaching after less than six 
months' service." 2 

William Best, of Amsterdam, without consulting or even 
informing Davenport of his intention, printed Davenport's 
argument delivered to the Classis on the subject in contro- 
versy, and added the instructions for the chosen elders of the 
English church to be laid before the Dutch pastors in Amster- 
dam. It is this tract which forms the first of the following 
reprints. So rare is it that when Mr. Dexter prepared his 
Bibliography of Congregationalism, only two copies were 
traced, one in the British Museum, and one in the Bodleian 
Library. From one of these he made a copy in manuscript 
for his own collection. Since that time a third copy has ap- 
peared, and is now in the Library of the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. From this copy the photograph of 
the titlepage was taken. 

1 Proceedings, xlii. 232. See also xm. 342-344. 

2 Franklin B. Dexter, " Life and Writings of John Davenport," New Haven 
Colony Hist. Soc. Papers, n. 223. 
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Even Davenport resented somewhat the manner of publica- 
tion, and showed his feeling by issuing a " Protestation," — 
the second of the following tracts. This is even rarer than 
the " Ivst Complaint," only one copy being known, and that is 
in the Bishop Williams Library, London. The controversy 
was continued by Best, Paget, and Davenport, but enough of 
personal history is contained in the two tracts now printed. 1 

A Ivst Com- | plaint against | an Vniust Doer. | Wherein | Ts de- 
clared the miserable slaverie & bondage that ] the English Church of 
Amsterdam is now in, by | reason of the Tirannicall government and | 
corrupt doctrine, of Mr. Iohn Pagett | their present Minister. | The j 
Which things are plainly manifested in two certein letters, | the one 
written by Mr. Iohn Davenport to the | dutch Classis, the other given 
vp to the English | Consistorie by some of the brethren. With | other 
briefe passages tending to | the same effect. | Published by one that 
much pitties them and prayes | dayly for their deliverance. | . . . Printed 
Anno 1634. 2 

A TRVE REPORT OF PASSAGES BETWENE 
MR. PAGET AND ME IN THIS BVSINES. 

The same reason, which constrayned me to write in latin to the 
classis, doth now compell me to translate what I then wrote for the 
satisfaction of the members of the English Church, as then I did not 

1 In his " Fore-speach " to " The Churches Plea for her Right/' printed in 
1635, Best says of this publication of the Davenport Papers : " Moreover I con- 
ceive that it lay upon me (though the meanest of my Brethren) to reply ; con- 
sidering that the Booke of Complaints was set forth chiefly by my meanes. Now 
my conscience for my part beares me witnes, that I did the thing, out of love 
towards God, his truth and people; and not (as is falsely suggested) of conten- 
tion and a peeuish mind. And I was thereto mooved the sooner, 1. Because the 
same was in many mens hands already, and so rather publicke than private. 
2. We had waited almost a quarter of a yeare for answer, but could not ob- 
taine it, although Mr. Paget was spoken unto, many times about it. 3. It was 
given out, that hee had writen 12 or 15 sheets of paper against us, and intended 
shortly to acquaint the world therewith : when this report was brought unto me, 
I thought it requisite (having the copies by me) immediately to publish them : 
that so (seeing hee would publikely write in confutation thereof) men might truly 
understand, what our particular grieveances were. And these causes of great and 
good regard, led me to doe, what I did." He was a Deacon in Paget's church, 
but Paget proclaimed him to be a man " that have given great offence, and am 
become an evill example unto many, by the open violation of the Sabbath in 
mine [Best's] owne house, and by resorting unto the assembly of the Remon- 
strants, and have bene admonished by him in the name of the Eldership, and 
have justly deserved farther Censure." 

The titles of this continuation of the controversy are numbered 616, 617, and 
623 in Dr. Dexter's " Collections toward a Bibliography of Congregationalism." 

2 Best says the printer was an English printer. — " Churches Plea," 2. 
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write to them till Mr. Pagets misreport of my opinion (touching the 
promiscuous baptising of all Infants that are presented thereunto) both 
to the dutch Preachers and others made it necessary : So I have for- 
borne to translate the same, 3. months together, till by injurious 

A I V S T COM- 

PLAINT AGAINST 

AN VNIVSTPOER- 

Wherein v 

Is declared the mifcrable flaverie&bondagethat 

the fcnelilh Church of Araftcrdanv U now in* by 

rcaton of the Tirannicali government and 

corrupt doftrine , of Mr* Iohn Pagett 

their prefent Minifter. 

The 

Vhich things aw plainly manifefted in two ccrtcin letters* 

the one written by Mr. Iohn Davenport to the 

% dutch Claflis,theother given vp to the Engltfh 

Confi ftorie by fomc of the brethren. With 

other briefe paflages tending to 

the fame effecl:. 

Published by one that much pittics them and prayes 

dayly for their deliverance. 

Math, aj./j. 

Woe unto j oh Scribes andPharifcs hypocritesiforyeffrntt vp thi 
Kingdom of heaven againfi men : for ye neither goe injofff! 
feiyes, neither fnffer ye them that are tntring to go in. 

Son. 1.1 j. 

Tafy vs the foxes the title foxes thdtfpoile the vine* 

Gal./. 12. 

/ Would they toerteven m of which trotAkp*. 

Printed Anno i'J4« 

speaches of Mr. Pagette concerning that writing, both in the consistory, 
and to severall persons, I have been often provoked thereunto, for peace 
sake I have desisted, and purposed to sit still, but I may not let the 
truth suffer, by my silence, for any mans sake, neither am I so weake 
to be affrighted with great words, or to forsake a truth, because some 
men say it is an errour — I have said little in comparison of what I 
have to say, when I am constrayned to say more, I shall shewe the 
reason, why I have hitherto sayd so little. Be assured that this Eng- 
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lish coppie, is a true translation out of the latin, and whatsoever I 
wrote in Latin, is a true report of things as they passed, time will shew 
that I have been more favourable in the reporte than I had cause to 

be.[l] 

A COPPIE OF MY LETTER TO THE CLASSIS. 

It doth greive me not without cause, Excellent and learned men, 
reverend brethren, that our first meeting happeneth to be in a way 
of dispute, which that it might have been pleasing and peaceable by 
the full agreement of our opinions, was my cheife desire : yet my full 
perswasion of your (not humanitie only but allso) brotherly affection 
towards me, doth somewhat mittigate that sorrowing, in confidence 
whereof I will briefly relate to your prudence (reverend brethren) with 
all due reverence, the cause of the slow proceeding of my confirmation 
in the ministry, whereunto I seemed to be called. 

The calling it selfe I professe my selfe to accept willingly, though not 
without trembling, and am very readie to discharge that office as I am 
able : but some things have happened betweene the call, and my confir- 
mation, beyond my expectation, for . 

1. First I vnderstand that both the worthy brethren, Pastors of the 
dutch Church, and the reverend Mr. Pagett, did propound, and ap- 
poynt, as a condition of my admittance, that I should conforme to the 
orders and customs, of the dutch Church, whereas I doe not yet vnder- 
stand, what those orders and customs are, for which cause, I pro- 
pounded to the consistory of the English Church, that some convenient 
time might be given me, rightly to informe my selfe concerning those 
canons and customs of the dutch Church, and concerning the state of 
this English Church, before I should, by taking upon me this Pasto- 
rall office, binde my selfe to either of them, this the consistory not only 
judged equall — but allso with one consent concluded [2] that it should 
be so ; Mr. Pagett only excepted, who would not agree with them in 
that matter, without consent of the Classis : whereas nevertheles, the 
Power of every particular Church, is cheife in its owne particular 
matters, (or in things which are proper to it selfe) as a Synod hath the 
cheife power, in things that are common to many Churches, witnes 
Cham. Cent. Bell. lib. 2. With whom agree the canons of these 
Churches, as appareth in the Harmony of the dutch Synods, where it is 
decreed that only such things, shall be brought unto the Classis, which 
can not be ended in the consistory. Chap. 7. Art. 6. As that which 
can not conveniently, be decided by the Classis shall be brought into 
the Provinciall Synod. Chap. 8. Art. 6. 

Secondly it was required of me that I should conforme, unto a 
particular custom of the dutch Church for the unlimited Baptisinge of 
all infants, which were presented in the Church, of what nation or Sect 

7 
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soever, allthough that either of the parents were christians, was no 
otherwise manifest, then by their (all) answering yea, at the reading of 
the leiturgy of baptisme publickly, or by nodding their head, or some 
other gesture, they seemed to be willing to answer. 

First I neither did nor doe deny, to baptize their Infants who are 
members of this Church, which seing it is so, I desire to understand by 
what right, the Pastour of any particular Church, can be bound to 
exercise his ministry in any act of it, towards those who are not mem- 
bers of his Church, seing the Apostle Paul required no mora of the 
Pastors of Ephesus, then to take heed to themselves, and to all the 
flocke, whereof the holy Ghoste hath made them ouerseers. Act. 20. 
28. The same is required of Archippus, to take heade to the ministry 
which he had received of the Lord, (viz. amongst the Collossians) [3] 
that he fulfill it. Col. 4. 17, as allso Peter exhorteth the Elders, saying, 
. feed the flocke that is amongst you 1 Pet. and 2. If it 
be objected that all that are under the Classis of Amsterdam, 
ought to conforme to the custom of the dutch Church in Amsterdam. 
I answer that, even for that reason, the English Church 
ought not to be bounde thereunto, it being not nessessary to 
require it of them, seinge that the dutch Church — (which is in the same 
cittie) refuseth none, but baptiseth all that are brought, without differ- 
ence, especially, 2. lie. Seing that the Pastor of the English Church, 
can not satisfie his conscience, that it is lawfull for him so to doe, yea he 
greately feareth — least Christ will Iudge him guilty, if he suffer him- 
selfe to be in bondage under such a custom, which is contrary to the 
canon of the Apostle, let every man be perswaded in his owne minde. 
Rom. 14.5. and whatsoever is not of faith is sinne. verse 23. 

Secondly in regard of the communion of particular Churches amongst 
themselves, I neither did nor doe refuse to Baptise their Infants, who 
are not members of this Church : So that I may be satisfied, by some 
precise Examination, if otherwise they be vnknowne to me, that they 
are Christians in deed. 

When Mr. Pagett asked me, what Questions I would propound, to 
such as are not members of this Church — nor otherwise knowne to 
me ? I answered, I will inquire of what religion they are of, and of 
what Church they are members, and concerning that fayth (which they 
seeme to professe & wherein they promise to educate their Children. 
It seemes to me that herein, Mr. Pagett dealt extremely with me, in that 
he rejected all my labour, for a peaceable composing, prudent accomo- 
dating, and brotherly ending of matters betweene him and me privatly, 
or by the counsell of the Elders of his owne Churche, nor would hearken 
to my advise for accomodation [4] without consent of the Classis. 

At laste the matter was brought to five eminent brethren, Pastors of 
the dutch Church : Who being desired (as it is sayd) by some of the 
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elders of this Church, that they would indevour to inclyne, Mr. Pagett 
to some freindly agreement herein, upon Mr. Pagetts request alone did 
in writing declare their private Iudgment in this question, yet therein 
they professed, that they very much approved, of my good zeale, and 
care concerninge the private examination of the parents or Suertyes of 
such infants, before the child should be baptized, and that the foresayd 
examination, ought to be ordayned, as farre as it might stand with the 
edification of the English Church : (having thus sayd, they add after- 
wards) but if the parents or suertyes shall refuse to be examined, or if 
for the shortness of time, or for other lust cause, it can not be done, or, 
if, when they doe come they shall not seeme to give satisfaction, to the 
Iudgment of him that examineth them, the infants whose parents or 
suertyes, appeare to be Christians, and who doe professe the Christian 
religion, at the reading of the Leiturgie of baptisme, publickly before 
the Church, shall not for that cause be sent away, without baptisme. 

The day following, Mr. Pagett asked me, whether I would rest in 
the writing of the 5 Ministers ? To whome I answered, the writers 
themselves doe not require this of me and for ought I can see it would 
give them content, if an order be made in consistory to put an ende to 
this controversie. But if any marvell, why I did not rest in that writ- 
ing, I will tell the reasons, for by what right could it be exacted or 
expected that I should rest in the writing, when first the wryters them- 
selves professed that it was but their owne privat judgment. Secondly, 
this their privat judgment was nakedly propounded, without any proof e 
from the word of God, whose prerogative it is to be rested in, for its 
owne Authoritie. [5] 

Thirdly such a subjection, is greater then may be yeilded vnto any 
counsell, whether of classis, or Synods, and where it hath been granted 
or suffered, it hath been the cause of many mischeifs in the Church, for 
thereby the writings and decrees of men are made infallible, and equall 
with the word of God, which is intolerable. Fourthly those reverend 
brethren, take the word christian more largely then I, for they account 
all christians which professe christian religion at the reading of the 
leiturgy of baptisme publickly, before the Church, though it be done 
only in one word, yea or by bowiug the head or body, when they 
say nothing, yea some of them goe so farre, that they hould that the 
very offering of the child to Baptisme, giveth it a right thereunto, 
though the parents be not christians, because (they say) it maybe their 
grandfather or great grandfather were Christians, and another adds (if 
my memory fayles not) that infants are holy in the roote, if they be 
borne where the Gospell is preached. But I take the name of Chris- 
tians (in this question) in the same sense wherein the multitude of 
beleevers in Antiochia, were called Christians. Act. 11. 21. 26. So 
that I account them to be christians children whose parents, at least one 
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of them, in externall profession, is within the Covenant. Gen. 17. 10. 
Faithfull. Rom. 4.11. Called. Act. 2.39. Ioyned to some true Church: 
1. Cor. 5.12. Because the seale of the covenant belongs only to those 
in the covenant — nor can a man be judged to be in the covenant, with- 
out faith, nor to have faith unlesse he be called, nor to be called, unles 
he be taken off, from the world, and joyned to the congregation of the 
faithfull : whereunto agree the divines of the dutch Church in their 
confessions, and all the reformed Churches, in the harmony of confes- 
sions, read allso, Spe. contr. Pelag. Act. 28.34. Kuchl. de baptism. 
Thes. 15. Dr. Ames. cas. Con. Cap. 27. to conclude, all divines agree 
in this. [6] As for that which is objected, concerning particular cases 
that may happen — that which Beza writes in his Epistle to the minis- 
ters of Neocomum, or Perkins, or Ames, in their cases, or the Professors 
2 qj. of Leyden, in their Theses, makes nothing against my opin- 
cas. con: ion, if they be taken in a good sence, and made to agree 

An * with the Patern of wholesom words. 
The consequence, which some object, for the avoyding whereof, they 
2 obi. would have infants, thus promiscuously to be baptized, doe 
An. not trouble me, because I have learned of the Apostle that 

evill is not to be done that good may come thereof, yet in the interim, 
consider brethren, whether it be lawfull to drive the Pastor from the 
flock, that strangers may enter into the fold, or to make the Pastors call- 
ing voyd, for their sakes, that are uncalled, or to hinder the making of a 
covenant betweene the Pastor and his people, because he dare not give 
the seale of the covenant to those that are not in the covenant, or to 
remove the Porter from the dore of the Lords house that the gentiles 
may be suffered to enter into the Temple? yea to bringe a detainment 
upon the English Church for so smalle a matter, as this seemeth to you 
to be, and not to regard how much the conscience of your brother is 
indangered, so your customs may be established: neither is this to be 
sleighted, that, vules we be thus difficult in this cause, parents that 
joyne themselves vnto no Church will content themselves in that 
estate, and live, and dy libertines, if they may have the Privileges of 
the Church, as if they were members, which who seeth not what an 
occation of error, and destruction, it may be both to parents and 
children, so that I can not be perswaded but that in that cause, the 
conscience is not at all indangered, by denying baptisme, but by 
baptizing such very much. 

Concerning the troubles, which some object may arise in the English 

. Church, vpon this occasion, which [7] allso one applied to 

J * me, as if I should be judged to be the author o[f] them. I 

propounded to you (reverend brethren) to the English Church, yea, to 

the whole christian world to judge, who shalbe accompted 

the cause thereof, whether he that peaceably and privatly 
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and quietly, desireth to be satisfied in the things whereof he doubteth, 
or they that imperiously deny him convenient time for that purpose, 
and doe bind him to such orders and customs, as he can not thinke to 
be equall. 

Afterwards, without the desire or consent of the consistory, the 
matter was brought into the Classis, they confirmed the writing of 
the five ministers, and decreed that conformity thereunto should be 
required of me as a condition whereupon I should be admitted : but I 
desired the reverend brethren earnestly ; not to binde me to that con- 
dition, seing that, first, that practise, is grounded upon no authoritie of 
God's Word. 

Secondly, nor upon any canon of any Synod. 

Thirdly, nor is required of any one to be chosen to the Pastorall 
office, as a condition of their admittance, in any reformed Church. 

4. lie. This practice is not so absolute, or unlimited in any Churches, 
as it is required of me. 

5.1ie. It is propounded — as a greivance in many Dutch Churches, 
from whence they would be delivered and freed if they could. 

6.1ie. It is manifest that the noble and learned Polonian Ioannes 
Alasco Baron and Superintendent of the Church of Strangers of Lon- 
don, 1 in the reigne of Edw. 6th. Did obtain and that under the broad 
seale of England, liberty not to baptize any such (as) against whom I 
except, which libertie your Dutch Church doe now injoy vnder our 
most mighty Kinge Charles, and is not in any thing bound unto any of 
the canons of the Church of England. [8] 

Nevertheles Mr. Paget propounded to me in the consistory that I 
should consider and conclude with my selfe, when I should give my 
last answer, whether I would promise to baptize all infants, that should 
be presented to baptisme, refusing none, unto which question, the next 
weeke I gave (in the same place) this answer, I dare not promise to 
baptize all that shall be offered thereunto : Because the promise of 
doeing it, is a confession that the thing is lawfull to be done, which I 
doe not beleeve, yet, because I much prize your love, and desire your 

1 John Laski, or A Lasco, was born in Poland in 1499, educated in Cracow 
and the University of Bologna, and early reached prominent office in church af- 
fairs, though suspected of free-thinking and reforming tendencies. While settled 
at Emden, in East Frisia, he came out as a reformer of the Swiss school, and in- 
troduced the naming of four laymen from the congregation to assist the minister 
in the regulation of discipline, and the assembly of ministers, meeting at Emden 
weekly from Easter to Michaelmas to examine into the life and doctrine of its 
members. On the invitation of Cranmer he came to England to attend a confer- 
ence, and later (1550) was appointed superintendent of the London church of 
foreign Protestants, organizing his church on the presbyterian model, and he 
" must be regarded as the founder of the presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment " in England. An account of his active and varied career is. to be found in 
the Dictionary of National Biography, xxxn. 168. 
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peace, I will, if you desire it, continue assisting Mr. Paget a convenient 
time, such as we shall agree upon, wherein I may make my selfe 
knowne better to the Dutch Pastors, and obtayne that, by their 
meanes, this question may be layd aside, and your Church may 
obtaine liberty therin, and I may more fully understand the other 
Customs of the Dutch Church and the state of this Churche. This 
proposition was cheerfully imbraced by the Elders, who consulted 
about allowing a years time for this purpose, whereunto I hope, you, 
reverend brethren, will assent, which if you do, it shalbe my part to 
endeavour, that neither you may repent of your benevolence, nor the 
magistrats of their indulgence, but that many thankes may be given, 
both to you and them, both by Mr. Paget, and by the English Church, 
by him, for the continuance of an Assistant (such a one as he is) & 
by it for the preservation of peace amongst them which all desire, 
wherunto I pray God to give his blessing, and to inrich you, reverend 
brethren, with the spirit of wisdom, Christian prudence, and the fear of 
God, that you may well order this busines. So prayeth 

Iohn Davenport Englishman Bachelour 
of divinitie in Oxford. At present, a 
Stranger in Amsterdam. [9] 

Let the reader judge, what I could say less, or more mildly, beinge 
to give an account of the passages in such a busines ? or what passage 
herein might justly be thought offencive, considering the premises? 
And who would not have thought, that the Classis would have ap- 
proved of the desire of the Consistory, that a years time should be 
granted me, for the ends aforesayd? yet on the contrary, they seemed 
to be offended at the writing, threatened to com play n to the Magistrats 
and after much debate, concluded, that I shall have but a monthes 
time, in which if I doe not answere, categorically that I will conforme 
to the orders and customs of the dutch Church, and to this, particularly 
in question, restinge in the judgment and resolution of the 5. dutch 
Preachers, and joyne with the Classis, or voluntarily desist, they will 
complayne to the Magistrats, &c. What remained now to be done, but 
either voluntary desistance on my part, or violent rejection, on theirs? 
in this month allso Mr. Paget, both in publick and in privat, shewed 
his aversenes from my joyning with him more then formerly, wherfore 
to prevent disturbance in the Church, and further disquietment of my 
self upon serious consideration and good advise I voluntarily desisted, 
and left the ensuing Coppie therof in Lattin and English, with the elders, 
with this liberty, either to shew or conceale the same, as they should 
judge it most expedient, intreating them in these words, or in 
words tending to this purpose, to expresse my resolution to the 
Classis. [10] 
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CERTEINE INSTRVCTIONS 

delivered to the Elders of the English Church deputed, 

which are to be propounded to the Pastors of the Dutch 

Church in Amsterdam. 

First, the reverend brethren, Pastors of the Dutch Church under the 
Classis of Amsterdam, are to be intreated not to accuse Mr. Davenport, 
as the cause of this trouble, that that particular question concerning 
baptisme, between Mr. Paget is brought unto them, which by his will, 
should have been privatly ended betwen themselves, and the brethren 
should not have been troubled, more then was necessary with such 
questions, who have matters of greater moment to take care for m 
their classicall meeting. 

Secondly, let them be certified that, for many weigh tie reasons, 
Mr. Davenport can not rest in that writing of the iive brethren, whose 
judgment nevertheles, he doth very much esteeme, concerning which 
matter (though he hath much to say, yet passing by other things) this 
alone he professeth at present, that his judgment is, that Dr. Ames, 
his opinion herein is most agreeable vnto the word of God, who in the 
4th booke of his Cases of Conscience. Chap. 27. Concerning baptisme, 
(having affirmed that it is necessary that the Infants to be baptized be 
in the covenant, in externall profession, and estimation, in their parents, 
and that there is hope, that they shalbe instructed, and educated in that 
covenant afterwards, and that at least one of the parents is within the 
Church, not out of it, doth conclude, that their negligence can by no 
meanes bee excused, who doe [11] promiscuously admit to baptisme 
whosoever is offered and by whomsoever. 

Thirdly, let them understand, that Mr. Pagets former delayes in this 
busines of Mr. Davenports call, and his stifnes in that question concern- 
inge baptisme, without yealding any brotherly moderation to Mr. Dav- 
enport, so much as to beare with him in so small a matter, (as this 
seemed both to them and to him to be) and to take vpon himselfe that 
which he can doe (if occasion require, with full persuasion,) but Mr. 
Davenport can not doe with inward peace, and his rejecting all Mr. 
Davenports endeavours for a peaceable composing and ending of this 
difference privatly betweene themselves, or with the counsell of the 
Elders of his Church, and certeine sharpe and biting Sermons preached 
by him, of late, and his privat conferences with certeine persons doe 
abundantly demonstrate, that Mr. Paget hath no desire that Mr. Daven- 
port should be his Colleague, but doth indevour the hinderance, rather 
then the furtherance thereof. 

Lastly. Seing peace and a greement between the Pastors doth much 
conduce to the edification of the Church, and seing that (for the reasons 
aforesayd) there is no hope of peace and Christian concord betwen them, 
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Mr. Davenport being studious of the peace of the Church, his mind is 
wholy turned from taking upon him the office of Pastor in the English 
Church, in this cittie, and doth voluntarily desist from his publicise min- 
istry in this place, and doth commend vnto God the brethren in every 
good worke, and commit himselfe wholy to the only wise father, to be 
disposed elsewhere, as it shall please his infinit wisdom* to his owne 
glory. [12] 

April 28, An. 1634. 
THAT THESE INSTRVCTIONS were written by himselfe, and 
by himselfe delivered to the Elders deputed, he witnesseth, by subscrib- 
ing his name, Iohn Davenport. 

Though I have deserved better usage at Mr. Pagets hands for all- 
most 6. Months assistance of him, and have done and suffered so much 
to preserve his peace, and the Churches, which if I had not exercised 
much patience and industry, would certeinly have fallen from him, 
being overburdened with the losse of so many men, so much desired by 
the congregation, and other passages, which I will for the present spare 
to mention, Mr. Paget not content with former Injuries addeth these 
following. 

First he sayth & reporteth, that he hath often desired to dispute or 
confer with me about this poynt, but that I refused it : whereas he 
knoweth we were in continuall discourse about it diverse weekes, before 
others knew of the difference, neither should it ever have ben knowne, 
if any brotherly love had wrought in him, or my advise and desire 
might have prevayled. In this time there passed 2. or 3. serious con- 
ferences between us, wherein this poynt was disputed, which I have 
in writing by me, nor did I ceasse till he gave over, and sayd, that 
seeing his judgment could not prevayle with me, he would leave it now 
to the dutch Preachers, to see if they could prevayle with me ; from 
which I diss wad [ed] earnestly, but in vayne, at last he tould me that 
he would speake with me alone no more about those matters, from that 
time I have ceased to come to his house. 

Secondly, he reported that I am gone from my promise, for I sayd, I 
would rest in the writing of the five ministers, but now I will not, 
whereas he knoweth [13] that from the first to the last, himselfe never 
heard me speake any such word, and the night before they went to the 
Magistrates for their consent to my call, he apprehended my answer 
rightly, and tould the Elders that he perceived that I did not rest in 
that writing of the 5 Ministers, further then it made way for an order to 
be made in the consistory, whereat he shewed himselfe discontented. 

But one of the Elders sayd so in the consistory. That 

An e ^ er denieth that he sayd so, and knoweth that I sayd 

otherwayes to him, that which he sayd, (as I am informed) 
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was only to quiet Mr. Paget, and therfore told him that some part of 
that writing with an order to be made in consistory, being ioyned to- 
gether, would settle things, which is farre from an intimation of any 
purpose in me to conforme therunto. 

But Mr. Paget would not have gone else to the Magistrate, 

An ^ ^ e na( ^ not understood ^ to De 80 ? 

It hath been often cleared, that he misunderstood that 
elder, if he so vnderstood him, and if he would not upon other termes 
have gone to the Magistrate, the whole congregation and I am the 
lesse beholden to him. 

But he did goe to the Magistrat, and at a time when he was not very 

stronge, and when he came home tould his wife rejoycing, that now the 

busines is ended, which he would not have done, if he had 

not so understood it, and if he had not desired to have Mr, 

Davenport for his colleague. 

Vpon his going to the Magistrate, the busines was not ended, for the 
Magistrate shewed himselfe unsatisfied, concerning the cause of my 
comming over, wherin how little he spake to give satisfac- 
tion is evident, yea, what he answered, might serve rather 
to increase the suspition, that beinge ended, and the Magistrats satisfied 
by other meanes, it was so brought about by one of the Dutch Preachers 
interposing, that the Magistrats gave but a [14] conditionall consent to 
my call, and made my conformity to this custom of promiscuous baptis- 
inge, the condition therof, so that now matters were in a worse state 
than before. It is apparent that if Mr. Paget was at that time content 
to have me joyne with him, it was but conditionally, that I would doe 
whatsoever he, or the Classis would have me, upon which termes he is 
content to have others, whom he hath no cause to desire for colleagues 
with him. 

But Mr. Davenport did purpose to yeald, when he came 
from England else why would he come over having seene 
the questions that were put to Mr. Hooker ? 

He saw the questions in London, above a yeare before his comming 
over, when he was farre from any thoughtes of comming to Amsterdam, 
or to any place out of his owne land, and when he did come 
over he professed, both in England, and here, that he came 
but for 3 or 4 months, for which time, what need was there of his 
knowing, much lesse practising or conforming to the customs of the 
Dutch Church, and when he did consider of that question as it was 
put to Mr. Hooker, there was not either in the question or answer, 
sufficient light to informe him of that, which time hath discovered 
herein, neither can any man from thence, know what in this custom is 
to be disliked. 

8 
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But Mr. Pa., did so much in that busines, that he saytb, 
if that were to doe agayne he would not doe it, which 
sheweth that at that time he desired to have you. 

If ever he did desire me, I have given him no cause to 

repent of it, but to desire it more, vnles he takes offence 

at this, that I dare not venture vpon doeing that which I account un- 

lawfull, or at this, that I report the truth of things as they passed when 

I am provoked thervnto. 

But it seems to me that he never did desire it, for these reasons. 1. 
bec[ause] before I came hither, when he heard I was to come over, he 
preached publickly against my resigning up my place, which afterward 
he justified, when I related to [15] him the cause therof, the carriage 
therin, and the consent of many worthy devines, and of the congrega- 
tion it selfe therunto. 

Secondly because severall times he shewed his dislike of my com- 
ming hither, without his desire or consent in sending for me, though it 
is apparent that God sent me hither at a needfuli time, when without 
me they would have been destitute, he being unable to preach, or to 
come to the Church. 

Thirdly, because he delayed the calling of me so long, that the Elders 
began to be impatient of his delayes, for what reasons he best 
knoweth. 

4. lie, because as soone as he found my Iudgm[ent] differing in this 
poynt from his practice, he discovered how litle he desired me, by refus- 
ing all meanes of accomodation, though by them the difference might 
have been hid, and peremptorily resolving to have it brought into the 
Classis, though I tould him it would make matters worse, he pretended 
he might not doe otherwise, though some of the Dutch Preachers, sayd 
it might be best ended in the Consistory, and wished it might be so, 
and approved of what I had sayd to Mr. Paget, that matters would be 
worse else : For it is unlikely that the Classis would make an order 
in favour of me to condemn their owne customes. 

5. lie. He pressed earnestly to have Mr. Balmford of the Hage, 
though he gave him the same answer to the question which I had done 
before I came into these parts — and since hath nominated Mr. Roe 
of Flushing — though he in answer to a letter which Mr. Paget sent 
to him concerning this matter professed himselfe to be of my judgment. 

6.1ie. Because he hath allways so much urged to have one that 
hath lived some years in this country, and hath hitherto opposed diverse 
worthy men that have come immediatly from England, my hope is at 
an end, and I must ceasse. 

Iohn Davenport. [16] 
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THE GREIVANCES AND COMPLAINTS 

of the burthened and oppressed members of the English Church in 
Amsterdam. Anno 1634. The 18. of October. 

Whereas offence hath beene taken, that some of us whose names are 
underwritten, did absent our selves, from the Lords Supper the last 
communion day, we thought good to give the reason of our absences in 
writeing, with our names subscribed therunto, being willing to beare 
our blame, if it shalbe proved to us out of the Word of God, that we 
have sinned in so doeing ; for which we confesse that the cause thereof 
was no contempt or sleight account of the Lords Supper, the free injoy- 
ment whereof in a right manner, we account an especiall priviledge, 
and whatsoever hindereth us from it a very grievous affliction. 

In which respect we are the more deeply, and inwardly greived with 
the sinfull proceedings of Mr. Iohn Paget, which deprived us of so 
great a comfort at that time, for howsoever we doe not thinke that the 
personall sin of any man can defile the ordinance of God to us, if we be 
meete and fitte to partake thereof, yet we know that a man may make 
himself e partake of other mens sinnes, by neglecting his duty, in seek- 
ing reformation, and so communicate unworthily. 

Wherefore having waited that something should have beene done by 
others in this case, but in vaine, we durst not approach to the Lords 
table till we had in some measure discharged our dutyes in this particu- 
lar, which we thought we should have a fitt opportunity to doe, when 
we [19] * should be called upon, to shew the reasons of our absence at 
that time, which formerly we could not obtaine. 

We conceive that Mr. Paget doth administer the Lords Supper to 
us by vertue of his pastorall office wherunto he hath beene called in 
this Church. And that amongst communicants, especially Pastour and 
People, there should be an union in Christian love and affection, and 
communion in all the fruits thereof, one whereof is seasonable admoni- 
tion, which in case of publick scandall and offence, must be publick, as 
we conceive it is in this present case, which we would have borne, if 
the injury had beene but personall to any one of us, and covered, if it 
had beene a meere infirmity, or but a private offence, but seeing the 
matter is a publick injury, and obstinately persisted in, to the great 
dishonour of God & hurt of the Church, we are not to be silent any 
longer, but by these presents doe testify to all men, principally to you 
the Elders of this Church, that howsoever Mr. Paget beareth the name, 
filleth up the place, and doth many works of a Pastour amongst us, yet 
he doth not behave himself as becometh a Pastour, neither in govern- 
ment nor doctrine towards us. 

That he doth it not in government will appeare in these particulars, 
1 Error for 17. 
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first he depriveth the Church of that liberty and power which Christ 
hath given it, in the free choyce of their Pas tour, contrary to, Act. 6, 
3. and 14, 23. 

This we prove by his rejecting, and opposing of the most worthy 
servants of God (who came out of England for the same cause he 
did) whome the Church with one consent desired, as Mr. Hooker, and 
Mr. Davenport of later times, and also Mr. Parker, Dr. Ames, Mr. 
Forbes, Mr. Peters, &c. 

Secondly by his pressing others upon the congregation, abuseing 
his interest in the Magistrate and Classis to that purpose, to the un- 
speakeable injurye and grief of the Church, in which course he hath 
prevailed so farre, as to [20] 1 procure that none of our owne nation 
that com immediately from England, though never so fitt and able, 
should be admitted, but we must be forced to take one that can speake 
Dutch, and one in this country, though the Lord hath fought against 
his course hitherto by the great unfitnes of those who have preached 
here by his nomination or consent in sending for. 

Secondly, Mr. Paget depriveth the Elders of their power in Govern- 
ment, for the good of the Church, which will thus appeare. 

First when matters have beene referred to the Elders to determine, he 
hath rejected their counsel, and opinions, sometimes accusing them of 
partiality, sometimes of insufficiency to judge, when he thought they 
would conclude against his purpose. 

Secondly, when the Elders have declared their judgment with one 
consent, he hath protested against it, and caryed it to the Classis, though 
the matter hath beene such, as, seing it might have beene ended in the 
consistory, ought not to have beene brought thither, as, 

First, when the consistory agreed that an order should be made, that 
all that were not members of this Church should make themselves 
knowne to Mr. Davenport, that he might be satisfy ed concerning them, 
before they should present their children to Baptisme in this Church, 
which order would have ended the difference betweene them, if it had 
taken place, but Mr. Paget protested against it. 

Sec. When the Elders agreed thai Mr. Dav[enport] should have a 
years time to goe on in assisting Mr. Paget in preaching, to see if in 
that time he could procure that this question might be laid downe, and 
might be fully informed of all the orders and customs of the Dutch 
Church, wherunto Mr. Paget would bind him to conforme, as a con- 
dition wherupon he was to be admitted to the pastorall office in this 
Church, Mr. Pa[get] opposed this, as if the consistory could not have 
power to doe so much without the Classis, and many the like [19] things 
might be brought; as that the would not let Mr. Weles Preache whom 
he professed he had nothing against, without the leave of the Classis, &c. 

i Error for 18. 
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Thirdly, he subjecteth this Church under an undue power of the 
Classis, which he bringeth it under, meerely for his owne ends, as we con- 
ceive, without any warrant from the Word of God, as thus appeareth. 

First he giveth thern power, to serve his ends in keeping off any Min- 
ister, whome he would have kept out, for causes pretended by himselfe, 
(though he would have had them that to this day hould the same opinion) 
though such as he keepeth out be knowne to be most eminent, able, and 
Godly men, and such as abhorre all heresye, and Scisme ; which he hath 
caused the Classis to execute upon Mr. Hooker and Mr. Davenport, 
which we are confident they would not have done but by Mr. Pagets 
suggestion to the great greife and hurt of the members of this Church. 

Secondly, he giveth them power to make lawes, and orders wherunto 
whosoever wilbe minister of this Church must submit, as to observe all 
the orders and customs of the Dutch Church, though some of them are 
such as the Ministers of the dutch, would cast-off if the vastnes of 
their Church (being but one in so great a city) did not force them 
thereunto ; of which the promiscuous baptizing of all that are brought 
without difference, or knowledge of them, is one ; for which Mr. 
Davenport is kept out of this Church, though there is no need of 
tying the minister of this Church to that custome, the congregation 
being small, and who can thinke that they would tye us so strictly to 
all their orders, when one of them said to Mr. Paget, (on occasion of 
his complaint in the Classis of Mr. Davenport not conforming to their 
orders) Why? your selfe do not conforme to all our orders ; and cer- 
tainly they would all have [20] rejoyced, to have heard that all our 
differences had beene ended amongst our selves ; yea he hath of late as 
we heard, required of the Elders to make an order in the consistory, 
that whatsoever Minister shall hereafter be called to this Church, 
should conforme to a writing which he got 5. Dutch Ministers to 
make- in his owne house about that question, and sent it to Mr. Daven- 
port, which we thinke no Godly man will absolutely be bound unto. 

Thirdly, he violently, without consent of any of the consistory, 
bringeth matters from thence, to the Classis, when he can not have 
his will injustly satisfyed, and so destroys the power of the Church 
utterly ; often answering, they can doe nothing in these cases without 
the Classis,' of which we reverently esteeme for counsell and advice in 
all difficult matters, that can not be ended amongst our Consistory. 

Fourthly, under pretence of asking and taking advise of the Classis, 
he subjected the Church under their authority and power, as he calls 
it, tho the Church never acknowledged any such power to be due, as 
the scriptures in any place giveth not to such a company of Ministers, 
nor as becometh any except the Apostles that could not erre, to have. 

Fourthly he doth not the duty of a Pastour to the particular mem- 
bers of this congregation, we prove after this manner. 
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First, when Godly persons make their complaint of those that walke 
disorderly, and that the censures are not executed against offenders, they 
that seeke the good of the Church are checked and discouraged by him. 

Secondly, when some have beene suspended from the Lords table, 
they may live many yeares, and dye in their sins, before he lookes 
after them to reclaime them. 

Thirdly the visiting of the members at their houses is [21] so fane 
neglected, that not ouely divers members never were once visited by 
him in divers yeares, but also the visitation of the members against 
[ie : in anticipation of?] the sacrament is wholy left off. 

Fourthly whereas it was desired, that the weekly sermons on 
Wendesdayes, and those usuall before the Sacrament, should againe be 
begun, and assistance hath beene offered him therein without his charge 
at least, he neither would performe them himself, nor suffer any other 
we could get to do it, though the Eldership agreed it should besoe. 

Secondly for his Doctrine, we have much against it. But to let 
passe his sleight Sermons, which be many for a man of his abilityes. 

First his self preaching, and misapplying of holy truths, which hath 
beene done with such bitternes of late, that some of us are discouraged, 
from hearing him, and all of us are sent home with sad hearts, when 
those of his side are made glad, and insult, who pretend to cleave to 
Mr. Paget, out of their enmity against us, and those wayes of Godlines 
wherin we desire and indeavour to walke. 

Secondly for his takeing of text of purpose, fit to stirre up conten- 
tion, as of late, that of the 5. of Esay about the vinyard upon which 
five first verses he hath taught a great while, which with what bitternes 
he hath taught against the Godly, many Passages, and members will 
witnes, and insinuating things against us, that we never thought of, 
making us vile before the whole congregation, and to be insulted over 
by unworthy termes, from those of his side : to our great griefe and 
continuall vexation, and 10. dayes since strained the 5. verse which 
tels what God will doe to his vineyned, and spake altogther of mens 
disorders in the Church. 

Thirdly he hath preacht very bitterly and provokingly, against privat 
meetings, not onely long since, but of late, hath done very unjustly, and 
manifest injurye to [22] Mr. Davenport whom he (plainly enough) re- 
proached in his pulpit, about the meeting of divers to heare him open 
the groundes of religion, in Catechysing the family where he lived, every 
Lords day after the sermons were ended, at 5. a Clock at night ; where 
many received much edification, which he hath injuriously now deprived 
us of, to the great grief of many Godly soules. 

Fourthly about the question betweene him and Mr. Davenport, for 
the baptising of all Children that are brought, though the parents were 
altogether unknowne, he very reproachfully upbraided Mr. Daven- 
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port of errour, and gave out that he would answer him in the pulpit, 
and when the day came wherein we expected the performance of his 
promise, he avoyded the question betweene them, and fell upon the 
Anabaptists and Brownists, from both which Mr. Davenport differeth 
in that poynt, as he hath tould him formerly, and offered him to declare 
in publick how farre he differed from them therein, is this brotherly 
dealing, thus to use a minister who hath so loveingly assisted him and 
us, in our necessity ? and to traduce him falsly and injuriously in this 
manner, and all to the end that he may seeme to justify his keeping 
of him out of the Church, whom the Church hath so much desired, and 
bewaileth that they are deprived of him, which the Classis at first con- 
sented unto (though they knew the difference) till Mr. Paget brought 
it againe to them by force, to have them make an order to condemne 
their owne practice, and therefore wee conceive Mr. Paget the onely 
cause we are deprived of such heavenly means for our Edification. 

Now we pray you our Elders in the feare of God to take these 
our complaints to heart, and to give your judgment whether it be not 
fit, and more then time> that some lawfull course be taken for the re- 
dresse of these grievances, and to consult which way, it may best be 
done ; that so in that great day of the Lord you may give up your 
account, [23] for the discharge of this Trust committed unto you, with 
joy, which if you shall upon this our solemne complaint neglect to doe, 
we doe protest before the Lord, & his Church, to be wholy guiltles of 
all these evills, having done our utmost indeavour for the redresse of 
the same; & the sinne thereof, to lay upon Mr. Iohn Paget, our 
present pastour, as. the principall cause of all these evills, and next 
upon your selves, who have the cheifest authority in the Church, for 
the redresse of all evils. 

So beseeching the Lord to blesse our indevours, and desireing you 
to cause these our complaints to rest upon record in the register of this 
Church, that after times may see how these evils have beene witnessed 
against, we subscribe our names as followeth, desireing also, that place 
may be left in the register for all others, that hearing hereof, shall 
desire to have their names underwritten, for the more full witnes of 
these things, because we have not gathered many names, as we could 
have done of many, (because you might have nothing to take offence 
at that way) which we conceive would gladly have joyned with us 
herein, not onely of men but of many Godly women also, that are 
of the same mind with us. 



W. B. 1 
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A. H. [24] 
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We who last time, did not with our brethren above written abstai.ne 
from the Lords Supper, yet desire to joyne as one with them in these 
complaints, and Grievances, and therefore have underwritten our 
names as follow. 

S. O. E. P. 

D. B. L. D. 

T. A. T. P. 

R. P. E. S. 

I. H. F. D. 

G. B. P. L. 

After these grievances were given unto the consistory, divers mem- 
bers more hearing thereof, desired to joyn in the same and subscribed 
their names allso. 

Now for conclusion, since the case so stands as is here reported, under 
such plentifull testimonie, what remains, but that every one that would 
approve himself to God (if redresse cannot be had) labour to keep himself 
pure, and not partake of others sins, by continuing the servants of men, 
against the power and liberty purchased by Christ for his Church of 
Saincts, knowing the way of the upright is to depart from evill. Stand 
fast therefore, quitt you like men, in striving for the maintenaunce of this 
part of the faith, and the Lord wilbe with you if you wilbe faithfull unto 
him. 1 

A Protestation | Made and Published by Iohn Davenporte | vpon 
occasion of a pamphlett | Intitled | A Ivst Complaint against an vnivst 
Doer | published by a nameles person. . . . Pranted at Rotterdam, 
by Isaac from Waesberghe, upon the Steygher, in the Fame, 
do Ioc xxxv. 2 

The third day of this present month of Ian : 1635. New Stile, at 
noone, the fornamed booke was delivered into my hands, by a Reverent 
Brother, which when I had received, and read the title page, and 
considered the drift of the Publisher, I was amased to see my name 
prefixed and passages, which concerned me, Published, without my 
knowledge, and usshered with such harsh and unsavoury language, and 
Scriptures so wrested and missapplyed : nor could I have rest in my 
Spirit, till I had resolved upon this Protestation, which I now publish 

1 Referring to this paragraph, Paget said : " a Brownist did print it [the pam- 
phlet], with a schismaticall addition in the end." 

2 An unpaged tract of six leaves. The text is reprinted from a photograph 
of the original in Bishop Williams's library, London, and the errors are repro- 
duced to show the difficulties encountered in having English writings printed in 
Holland, by Dutch printers. The copy in the Williams library is the only 
one thus far traced. 

9 
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for the declaration, both of mine innocencie in this matter, and of my 
hearty dislike of this course. 

First, therefore, I doe solemnley and sadly protest these three follow- 
ing particulars. 

1. That I know not, nor can yet learne, who is the Publisher 
thereof. 

2. That he had not my approbation, or consent to this Publishing 
of it. 

3. That I doe account the injury done herein so greate, that I know 
not how the Publisher of it shall be able to make satisfaction, other 
wise, then by revoking his books, burning the whole impression, or 
printing another, that may passe as publickly, as this is like to doe, in 
acknowledgement of his fault. 

Secondly, what motive set this Publisher upon this worke I know 
not nor, can I [ijmagine, unles I knew the man. If the arrow against 
ABooke ^e Seperation Stick still in his side, and cause him || thus 
made by to kick, and fling, let him know that recrimination is no 

Mr. Paget APOLOGY, and books are better answered by arguments, 
then reproaches, and it is more wisdom to heale a mans selfe, then to 
wound another, to dense himselfe, then to besmeare another. If some 
A B oke other, not ingaged in that quarrail, be the doer of it, I 
be made by wish him to cosider seriously, whether some by-respect, or 
Mr. Paget se cret distemper have not biassed his spirit a wronge way, 
or imbittered it too much. 

Thirdly : seeing the Publisher consealeth his name, saying, Published 
by one tnat &c. I pray him to informe himselfe of three things. 

1. Whether that one be not, in this act, an injurious one ? If so ; 
had that evill bene a raigning sinne in him, which, I hope, is but, his 

infirmitie, it would have bene found no small sinne in the 
e * punishment, which he may yet escape by repentance 1. Tim. 
1. 13. 14. 16. 

As for my selfe ; had I bene Silent in this case ; every man would 
have concluded mee guilty : yea, it is already reported that I am the 
author of it, and so, besides the injury done to my selfe (being repre- 
sented to the publick view as a cotentious person, which I naturally 
abhorr, and by Grace much more) the injury also would have fallen 
upon so many persons, as, upon this occasion, should have bene scanda- 
lised by evill surmises unjustly received against me, which is Slander 
in hearte. 

2. Whether that one be not, in this acte, one, that soweth discord 

among Brethren, which is one of the sixe things the Lord hateth and of 

the seaven that are an abhomination to him. Pro. 6. 16. 
2 Quceve. 

17. 18. 19. For, if this was not the end, or intent of the 

publisher (as I will hope, it was not) yet, if God doe not, beyond ex- 
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pectatio, mercifully prevent it, it may be the end or event of the worke. 
But the Lord rebuke Sathan ! The beginning of Strife is as the opening 
of Waters, sayth Salomon pro. 17. llf. If any man should goe a||bout 
to open the sluses, how soone might these Netherlands be drowned, 
before they could be stopped againe ? And, who knoweth not that a 
little Child may fire an house, which a thousand men cannot quench? 

Thirdly. Whether that one, be not in this acte, a Buisy body? 2. 
Thes. 3. 11. one, that Busieth himselfe in other mens matters. 1. pet. 
If. 15. For, if the publisher be not a member of that 
ere * Church ; what calling hath he to interpose himselfe thus 
publickly in matters, which properly and only concerne that Church ? 
If he be a member of that Church ; what warrant hath any particuler 
meber to publish those grievances to the world, which are by them 
selves referred to they re Consistory, before matters have bene there 
discussed, and determined, or, at least, before the issue, and conclusion, 
which there shall be put to the question, hath bene sufficiently de- 
manded and expected ? who ever he be ; who called him to intrude him- 
selfe into matters that appertame to me, so farr as to publish a privat 
wrighting, with my name to it, withont my knouwledg, and against my 
mind ? 

I leave the publisher to satisfie him selfe in these particulers, which 
whitest he en deavoreth to doe, I wil labour to satisfye all men con- 
cerning myne innocencie in the first part of the booke, leaving the 
second part of the booke to the members of that Church, whom it 
concerneth. 

First, I confesse, that, about sixe months since, having bene often 
provoked by injurious reports, about my letter to the Classis, and 
about my Tenet against promiscuous Baptizing all that are brought 
(especially in such a place as Amsterdam) and about my desisting, and 
about passages betweene Mr. Paget, and me, and having bene much 
sollicited by particular freinds, to give my answers to such objectios, as 
were dayly brougt to me, and, being informed that the Duch in that 
citty, and some of the || members of that Church, and many of our nation, 
in other parts of these Con tries, were by misreports prejudiced against 
me, and, seing that I purposed shortly to leave these Contries : upon 
such necessity, and much importunity, I was constrayned to sett downe 
those particulars in wrighting, that some freind might be able to speake 
in the cause of the dumb, and to cleare the trueth in my absence. 

Secondly, I professe, that no man hath the originall Copie, but my 
selfe, and that, for aught I know, I never gave it to more then two to 
peruse, and whether they both transcribed Copies out of it, or no, I 
know not, but they both returned myne to me againe, which, I have in 
my keeping, at this instant, and my intent, in communicating it to 
those two, was only to inable them to give privat satisfaction to those 
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that should require it of them, and so to inable those to satisfye others, 
in a private way, as may appeare, in that I apply ed my selfe, in that 
wrighting, onely to such things as were then objected, concealing other 
things which I might have added for my further clearing, vn les more 
publick provocation should make it necessary to publish all together. 
Which I have hither to forborne, expecting when God would sweetly 
order, and dispose the spirits of pastor and people, in that Church, to 
vnity and concord betweene themselves, in some conclusions, and wayes 
of advancing theyre mutuall good and comfort agreable to the Gospell, 
and rule, which Christ hath left for his Churches to walke by,, which I 
have hoped hitherto that God would, in time, effect, and doe still hope 
and pray for it : The grant whereof would be to me, matter of vn- 
feigned joy and thanksgiving (not with standing al the Injuryes which 
I have Suffered in that place) wher soever it should please God to 
pich my tent afterwards. 

Thirdly, From hence it will follow, that I am al to-gether innocent in 
this Matter, which, as I knew not of it, till it was || brought to me in 
print, so I vtterly dislike, both for the vnseasonablenes of the worke, 
and for the vnreasonable, and vncharitable bitternes of the Publisher. 

Lastly, my request therfore is, 

1 . to M. Paget that he will rest satisfied with my ingenuous pro- 
fession, and acquitt me (as he aught) of any suspicion of guilt, in this 
particular. 

Secondly. To the publisher, that, seing he omitted to cleare my 
innocency in his first publication of this Phamphlett, he will now do me 
so much right as to affixe this sheete of paper, in stead of a postscript, to 
his booke, or disperse it among all persons, to whose hands his booke 
shall come, or is come. But he will most gratifie me, if he make one 
good fire of both together. 

Thirtly. To all men, to whose hands the other book shall come, that 
they will spedily send this after it, or stiche this with it : assuring them 
selfes, that, if I could have forseene this injury, I would have prevented 
it. For, how soever I have written nothing in that declaration, but 
the truth (which I am also ready to confirme, as occasion shall require) 
yet, I affect not to make that publick which may be ended privaty, 
much lesse to be the first in a contention, whether publick or private. 

Now the very God of peace, who also is Love, vnite our hearts to 
himselfe, and one to another in that Love, which is out of a Pure hart, 
and a good Conscience, and faith vnfeined : and inable vs to keepe 
the vnity of the Spirit, in the bond of peace, even for his sake, who is the 
prince of peace, and in whom Wee, who sometimes were afarr off, are 
made nigh by the blood of Christ, who is our peace ! 

Amen. 
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Mr. Ford also said : 

This letter is from the leading follower of Jackson in New- 
Hampshire, and one of the most bitter partisans of the day. It 
is a political paper of high value because of its characteristics. 

Isaac Hill to Henry Lee. 

Concord, N. H. Sept. 16, 1828 
Maj. H. Lee, 

Dear Sir, — Your very kind and flattering letter of the 13th was 
received last evening. I had anticipated great pleasure in seeing and 
conversing with you at this place, having had an intimation from my 
friends at Boston that it was your intention to come here. I shall be 
under the necessity of going to Washington about the tenth of October, 
and may then meet you on the way to or at that place. 

The estimate I have made before the public of the success of the 
Jackson Electoral ticket in this State is such an one as I privately en- 
tertain. We broke ground and sustained the shock earlier than any 
other State of New-England : indeed, in -this respect we were before 
New York, where every indication is now favorable to the cause of the 
illustrious citizen of Tennessee. But we have in this State a more 
powerful federal party (entirely in favor of Adams, notwithstanding he 
accused their leaders of treason to Jefferson) than either New-York or 
any State south, with perhaps the exception of Maryland and Delaware. 
You know that in every crisis of the republican party, New-England 
has gone against the united democracy of the nation ; and New- 
Hampshire with the rest. Our first political revolution was not accom- 
plished until 1805, in the election of John Langdon for Governor : in 
1798, with the exception of Langdon and a few sterling patriots, there 
could not be said to be in this State a party friendly to the principles 
of Thomas Jefferson : in 1809, our commercial difficulties and the em- 
bargo again brought up the old aristocracy. We again beat them in 
1810, with the aid of the name of old John Langdon. In 1812, at the 
fall election, the war again brought us under, and so we continued minus 
about 2000 of 40,000 votes until the peace in 1816. Yet such was our 
democratic spirit during that memorable contest — I mean the spirit of 
the minority, for the majority invariably rejoiced at our military re- 
verses — that our little State rendered a more efficient and more durable 
aid to the country in the ranks of the army than any other of the New- 
England States. The old republicans — the steady friends of the cause 
here — have never been office seekers. Hence during our prosperity, 
those who had left the ranks of the aristocracy embracing the most un- 
principled corps of office hunters, contrived to fill all the principal 
offices and to assume all the consequence of leaders of the republican 
party. In this condition the commencement of the present Presidential 
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contest found us. Mr. Adams had the art with the aid of Webster, 
Everett &c. early to enlist this corps: Sam. Bell came home from 
Washington in May 1826, determined to carry over the democratic 
party to Adams, and to prostrate all who would not declare for him 
" right or wrong." His first effort was directed against the New 
Hampshire Patriot and its editor, to whose labors in his behalf he owed 
all the political consequence he ever had. The whole clan of office 
seekers entered the coalition : all of them, while considered republicans, 
had been sustained by the Patriot ; but they now considered the Patriot 
as the only obstacle in their way. They proceeded to establish republi- 
can administration papers to aid the numerous federal papers already in 
existence, and employed agents to make personal application to every 
subscriber of the Patriot to discontinue that and take theirs, alledging 
that I had turned federalist, &c. Their success, after expending thou- 
sands of dollars, obtained somewhere, was much less than might have 
been anticipated. Instead of putting down the Patriot, their exertions 
against it had the tendency to increase its circulation during a single 
year from 3500 to more than 5000 ! 

I verily believe, that even with our " leaders" turned most inveterate 
traitors, we should have carried the last March election, had not the 
outrageous falsehood at the very moment of the election been palmed on 
the people by Sam Bell from Washington, that Madison and Monroe 
would stand as Adams candidates for Electors in Virginia ; and had not 
at the same time about 100,000 of Binns* vile Coffin Handbills been 
circulated, to operate among the electors who had not at hand the 
means of refutation. Two hundred votes rightly disposed would 
have given us, as it was, a Jackson majority in 220 State representa- 
tives, and the same number would have given us a majority in the 
Executive Council. 

Since that time there is evidence of an increase of the Jackson party 
in every town from which we get information : assurances are made 
that they will gain enough in the several towns, to give us a majority 
in November ; and such are the indications. But the Adams party 
fight for their lives — their cause is desperate ; and besides the Presi- 
dential question, they fight for the State ascendancy. Their recent 
defeats in the West dishearten them as to the great national result : 
but the late success of the Adams party in Maine encourages them to 
persevere and hold on to New Hampshire as a New England federal 
State. Heretofore in the fall elections, we have not polled so large 
a vote as at the annual elections in March ; and the falling off has 
generally been more on our side than theirs — the aristocracy living in 
the villages near the polls, and the democracy embracing more of the 
yeomanry at a distance. 

As it is our efficient men are all at work ; they are men of principle, 
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who are not disheartened at reverses, and will persevere. If we had 
not lost the election in Maine, I should have calculated confidently on 
the success of the Jackson ticket here in November. As the case 
stands, I believe the chance to be at least equal. At any rate, this 
State will be restored next March, if, contrary to all calculation, 
Jackson and the cause of the people shall not fall before the vast means 
arrayed against them : in such a case, I should fear that the people will 
not in the present age again obtain the ascendancy. 

Permit me here, sir, to introduce through you to our political friends 
at the South my own peculiar case. For twenty years, during which 
I have stood at my present post in this State, I have been under the 
" wrath and curse" of the vindictive Aristocracy. No effort has been 
spared to destroy the good opinion which the people have entertained 
of me. During the war I had "all the talents and all the religion '' 
arrayed against me, and the whole force of New England clannish 
prejudice to resist. I withstood the enemy as a writer alone here in 
the centre of the State, and fearlessly repelled the assaults of open and 
secret foes to the cause of the country, urging every motive to patriot- 
ism. The cowardly or more prudent rascals who skulked at that time, 
on the first return of democratic sunshine and prosperity, came in and 
bore off the spoils, leaving me and such as me to be still "hewers of 
wood and drawers of water" under the idea that we had been too 
decided and too open to be popular ! Yet such was the estimation in 
which the republican yeomanry in my neighborhood held my services, 
they took me up for the State Senate four years (and I have never 
pressed myself into the service, having always in view the advancement 
of principles, rather than personal honor or emolument) and I was 
elected in spite of the most strenuous efforts of the aristocracy. My 
greatest triumph over my personal enemies here, however, was in the 
election as a member of the House of Representatives in 1826 for this 
town by about 100 majority, where we had during the war 100 
against us. That election, strange as may seem, was a greater morti- 
fication to my political enemies in this State than had been in other 
contested elections the loss of their Governor. But every thing that 
has been done for me has been done by the people : one reason prob- 
ably has been that I have at no time been an applicant for executive 
favors. Last March my re-election to the State Senate was prevented, 
although I received more votes than any successful candidate had ever 
before received in the same district. The question now was, Jackson 
and Adams: hired voters were brought into the district to turn the 
scale against me in this district which was always federal during the 
war : much money was expended and applied from without; and the 
result was in the whole 1800 to 2000 votes, being 500 more than was 
ever before polled in the district. 
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This presidential contest has brought upon me new trials, and per- 
sonal sacrifices that I had never anticipated. I found in the early part 
of 1826, as soon as I discovered the course Bell, Bartlett, &c. were pur- 
suing at Washington, that with me it was " fight or die," And against all 
the weapons and the means in their hands, I have had to interpose my 
little personal property as well as all my powers of mind. My extra 
expenditures in the way of pamphlet publications, &c. in this State for 
the last year have exceeded $1000. I knew that the State of Vermont 
was radically democratic: we wanted all the aid of the democracy of 
New England; and about the beginning of 1826, I went to Boston, 
purchased press and types, and started a newspaper with a younger 
brother at Montpelier, the seat of the State government. To the in- 
fluence of this press I have good reason to believe is it owing that at 
the election which has just taken place more than half of the State 
representatives in the northerly half of that State are friends of Gen. 
Jackson. I have advanced in all for the support of that press little 
short of $4000. Whether any portion of it will return to me is ex- 
tremely problematical. 

Your personal acquaintance with the leading democrats of the South 
will enable you to lay before them the hard case of those who have 
fought the battles in New-England. It should be the policy of a re- 
publican administration to foster that moral courage which has here 
stemmed the torrent to brush off those hungry insects who will buzz 
around Gen. Jackson as though they constituted all the political and 
moral worth in the North. You will see as soon as the contest is de- 
cided those men who have descended to the depths of infamy in search 
of materials to blacken his name, the very first to fawn around him 
like spaniels. 

Your estimate of Judge Woodbury's popularity may be true at this 
time in relation to Portsmouth ; but, I believe, is not correct in regard 
to the State. He enjoys a deserved popularity with the mass of the 
democratic party. To this popularity his zeal and labors (particularly 
while in Congress, and especially on the bill for the relief of the revo- 
lutionary officers) have essentially contributed. The Jackson party in 
Portsmouth does not embrace the fashion, or what Charles King calls 
" good society " : and with this part Woodbury and family have generally 
associated. Nevertheless, it embraces not less intelligence and more 
worth, but is confined to those in more humble and more laborious 
walks. Woodbury fails there in not mixing more with his friends. 
Decatur is sui generis •* we can pardon in him what could be scarcely 
forgiven in others. He has done much for our cause in one town of 
Maine, to wit, Kittery. Perhaps he has gained few friends to Jackson 
elsewhere. Still we may give him credit for good intentions. 

I shall send to the care of Dr. Ingalls for you, half a dozen copies of 
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my address on the 8th Jan, half a dozen Address at Portsmouth — the 
same number of a pamphlet exhibiting the spirit of the Jacksonians in 
this State on the 4th July, 1828, and two copies of the proceedings 
of the Jackson Convention in June, 11,000 copies of which have been 
circulated. The address accompanying these proceedings was a hasty 
effort of my own — it can claim no credit for originality ; but I think 
it a successful effort in proving the consistency of those principles I 
have contended for during the term of twenty five years, having com- 
menced politician when an unlettered apprentice in a printing office at 
the age of fourteen years ! 

I shall, if I have not tired you out with this long epistle, be happy to 
continue a correspondence with the man who has discovered so much 
and so transcendant powers of mind in defending the most deserving, 
but most abused citizen of our Republic. Your friend and most 
obedient, 

Isaac Hill. 

The Secretary of the Historical Commission of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. R. D. W. Connor, courteously sent a copy of the 
following letter from a North Carolinian visiting in Boston in 
1831: 

Frederick S. Blount to John H. Bryan. 

Tremont House, Boston, June 29, 1831. 

My dear Brother, — I feel gratified that I concluded some week 
or two since in New York to visit this City before my return to the 
South ; and I can assure you I feel amply repaid for the time I have 
spent here in the enjoyment of the refined and intellectual society which 
one meets with in this city. Mr. Webster was absent when I arrived 
here ; he has not yet returned, and as I shall leave here this afternoon 
for Hartford I shall not have the pleasure of seeing him. Through 
the kind offices of Dr. Channing, a medical gentleman of high standing 
in this city and brother to the celebrated Rev. Dr. Channing 1 have 
been introduced into the families of the most eminent citizens. Among 
them that of Mr. Quincy President of Cambridge who asked many 
questions relative to his old friend Mr. Gaston ; his lady was minute in 
her inquiries respecting a young Mr. Bryan 1 who accompanied Mr. G. 
and his daughter Susan, on a visit to this City some two or three years 
ago. I found a young Mr. Jones 2 of Shocco in our State a Student in 
the Law School attached to Harvard and in company with him called 
upon the Ex- President Adams at Quincy. He was cordial in his wel- 
come, and the grand expose lately at Washington was the principal 

1 John H. Bryan, to whom this letter was written. 

2 Joseph Sea well Jones, author of " Defence of the Revolutionary History of 
the State of North Carolina from the Aspersions of Mr. Jefferson" (Boston, 1834). 

10 
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topic of conversation. He (very much to my surprise) advocated Mr. 
Eaton's conduct, and expressed much disapprobation of the manner 
in which he had been persecuted. He however thought it would have 
been best if he had retired without putting the character of his lady at 
issue before the American people. Mr. Adams is very unpopular in 
Boston, and is treated without attention by many of the first families 
here. The cause of this coolness towards him originated in the cele- 
brated charge made by him against certain citizens of this city who were 
members of the Hartford Convention. I understood from a son of Mr. 
Dearborn that the vindication and appeal of Messrs. Otis &c was the 
joint production of each one of the gentlemen who were implicated in 
the charge, and that they all prepared a reply which they embodied into 
one. 

I attended on Monday at 12 o'clock in the lecture room of the Har- 
vard Law School a lecture by Judge Story on Constitutional Law. He 
discussed the question " Whether the Constitution was a compact, agree- 
ment or covenant, touched slightly upon the doctrine so fashionable in 
South Carolina, and closed with a most beautiful and elegant eulogium 
on the prosperity & happiness of our federated form of government." 
I was very much pleased with his simple and unaffected manners — 
and received from him a very polite invitation to call and spend an 
evening with him. 

The Southern Mail of last night brought us intelligence of the de- 
struction of the State House at Raleigh and the Statute [sic] of Wash- 
ington by Canova. This is a truly distressing and appalling catastrophe, 
distressing from the carelessness with which those to whom we owe the 
misfortune, manifested in their conduct, and appalling from the loss of a 
specimen of art which can never be replaced. Mr. Buxton the minister 
of the Episcopal Church in Fayetteville is now in this City on his return 
from the towns to the Northward of this, whither he has been to solicit 
donations for rebuilding the Church in Fayetteville. He informs me 
that he has been successful beyond his most sanguine expectations, and 
has no doubt but he will receive ample means for the accomplishment 
of his purpose. The citizens here have subscribed largely to the wants 
of the destitute & suffering inhabitants of Fayetteville and have already 
remitted them the sum of $10,500. 1 I have visited in the neighbour- 
hood all the scenes which our Revolution have alike made matters of 
interest and history, Breeds and Bunker Hills, the Lakes in the interior, 
the Athenaeum containing a splendid and valuable Library [torn], Medals, 
specimens of sculpture, natural and artificial [torn] &c. &c. They 
are admirably arranged and kept in a state of fine preservation. The 
cause of Mr. Clay prospers most gloriously here, and the present ad- 
ministration suffers from daily desertion. The late proceedings at 

1 The town had recently been visited by a destructive fire. 
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Washington create here no other feelings than those of pity and con 
tempt for the weakness of its head, and the inefficiency of its members. 
Tender the assurances of my love to all my relatives, and believe me to 
remain truly and affectionately 

Your Brother 

Fred : S. Blount. 

N. B. The girls here are the most beautiful, engaging and accom- 
plished in the world, — those of North Carolina excepted. I shall be 
at home by the 25th of July to prepare for Onslow Court. 

Address : The Hon. John H. Bryan, Newbern, No. Ca. 



